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PALACE BUTTE. 

Montana abounds in strange and beautiful scenery. 
Only a few of its most striking landscapes, its beau- 
tiful waterfalls, its lakes, its 
mountains and its charming valleys have been made 


clear green craggy 
known to the world by the pencil of the artist or the 
pen of the writer. There are thousands of 
others, almost equally attractive, which 
are little known. The tourist need follow 
no beaten track. He can strike into the 
mountains at any point sure of finding 
wonderful scenery in abundance. Our en- 
graving on this page shows one of the 
singular mountain formations near the 
National Park which is rarely visited. 
Palace Butte is on the trail from Bozeman 
to Yellowstone Lake. It rises in a dome- 
shaped mass from a blank wall on whose 
sides can be distinguished narrow, silver 
lines running from the top down till lost 
behind the tree tops; these are waterfalls, 
fed by the snowsabove. The upper face of 
the cliff is curiously corrugated and worn so 
as to assume imposing architectural forms. 


THE GRANDE COULEE COUNTRY. 


Correspondence Ellensburg (Wash. Ter.) Localizer. 

A coulee is a French or lyric name for a 
mountain dell, gorge, canyon, or old river 
channel. There are seven separate and dis- 
tinct coulees lying between Williams Creek, 
Crab Creek, and around the Horseshoe Bend 
of the Columbia River, commencing at the 
lower end of Priest Rapids, and semi-circling 
upward and around to the Little Dalles, 
northeast of Fort Colville. Moses Coulee 
is twenty miles long, froma half to a mile 
in width, and opens out on the Columbia 
River at the lower end of Rock Island 
Rapids, fifteen miles below the Wenatchie 
River. This is a grand garden and fruit 
coulee—once occupied and farmed by 
Chief Moses and his old men and women, 
some of whom still have lands there under 
cultivation. 

There are two smaller coulees, halt a 
mile wide, and from three to ten miles long 
—one west from Moses Coulee, and the 
other north and verging from the north- 
east. These two are unoccupied, and are 
excellent fruit and garden lands— water 
and timber plenty. The Indian Camas 
Coulee lies west of the Grande Coulee and 
east of the Badger Mountain. It is about 
twenty miles long and full of streamlets, 
winding its way amid entrancing scenery. It is a 
kind of a Grecian poet’s laboratory, being full of 
statuettes, minarets and parapets, with here and 
there good meadows and corn grounds. 
Creek, which empties into the Columbia River 
nearly opposite the mouth of the Okanagan River, 
sources its spring-lake waters from Indian Camas 
Coulee. There are two spurs or ‘‘Y”’ coulees lead- 
ing eastward from the Grade Coulee toward Wild 
Goose Creek, near Ritzville District. These are 
often mistaken for the Grande Coulee. They are 
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tortuous, cavernous and treacherous coulees —some- 
thing like the Devil’s Slide and Gate in Echo 
Canyon, along the Union Pacific Road. To get in is 
pleasing; to get out is perplexing. These coulees 
have many ice caves, smoking caverns and sulphur- 
ated soda springs and lakelets. They are hot gorges, 


winter and summer, full of volcanic matter, with 
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dangerous earthquake or gaseous upheaval tenden- 
The Indian trails to Big Lake, Cow Creek and 
Palouse Coulee lead through these haunted canyons, 


cies. 


known only to Indian red men and Siwash white 
men, who are the protégés of their copper-colored, 
copper-blooded and copper-blazoned Indian ingenui- 
ties. The whole of the coulee country may be set 


down as seventy-nine miles long from north to south 
—commencing at the Nez Spielum Rapids on the Co- 
lumbia River, one hundred and five miles above the 
mouth of the Wenatchie, and diverging in strips of 
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width from twenty to thirty miles of cavernous for- 
until it ends at Rock 
Columbia River. 


mation, Island Rapids, lower 
All these different coulees are rock- 
walled, block-mauled, water-drawled curiosities, vol- 
canic eruptions, excavations trom gaseous explosions, 
earthquakes, and prior ocean drifts, ages agone, in 
former tropical periods known. 

The mouth or opening of the Grande Cou 
lee is midway between the Nez Spielum 
Falls and San Poel River junction with the 
Columbia River. To behold it from the 
heights of the Nez Spielum Mountains, on 
the north side of the Columbia River, is to 
behold the grandest all-inspiring scenery on 
the entire upper Columbia River and Rip- 
rap Rapids. Nature excelled herself here 
in ponderous peaks, marvelous minarets, 
callous castles, and silicious Sphynxy for- 
mations from plastic mouldings, air-atten- 
uated and rain-stained. 

Entering the Grand Coulee at its mouth, 
7 on the upper Columbia River, you ascend 

the mountain to a height of nearly two 
thousand feet, then go into a grassy lawn 
nearly a mile wide, between two high rock 

walls, passing around a fresh water lake 

(i of limpid hue, tule-fringed, with willow 
f copse and alamo arbors neighboring near, 
along a distance of nine miles, and an arable 
width of from one to six miles. Crossing a 
rocky cliff divide, you descend southeast- 
ward into the sacred lands of the Grand 
Coulee, known as ‘‘Old Quetahlguin’s 
Grounds.’’ Quetahlguin (Kwee-tall-guin), 
which means “ half-moon,’’ was the father 
of the present Chief Moses, whose Indian 
name is Suc-tash-Kosem (corn and beans 
Joseph), and who, like his father, was 
christened by the Indian councils the Half- 
moon Chief, or the Moses of the Five Na- 
tions, descending in direct line from the 
Algonquins, whose primogeniture legends 
back to the old Egyptian Moses—every 
Moses being the exact prototype of his 
— father, as is now Chief Moses’ youngest son 
exactly faced, eyed, and formed as a minia- 

ture Moses; and this is here explained to 

A show white people how Indians know who 
their sachems are, and how they come. A 
great chief’s son, in order to be a great 
chief, must exactly resemble his father in 
| tone, in talk, walk and physical form. 

That is the order of Egyptian heraldry, 





j as Moses and all his people know it. And 
the confirmation is made by marriage 


through the Sioux tribes, who represent, 
in their woman, the full Assyrian knight- 
and 


hood Saracenic order of 


virtue and vindictiveness. 


unsullied veracity, 
Something like Sarah — 
old Father Abraham’s financial and affianced spouse 
and her progeny. 

In these sacred lands, within the high rock-wall 
curvatures, are beautiful prairies, wild rye and sage 
lands, slate water springs, soda springs, sulphur 
springs, borax lakes and ice caves. The entire coulee 
is from four to six miles wide, thirty-nine miles long, 
and has extended rock walls of every design and 
tracing, from water-wearing, air-coloring and rain- 
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beating vesture and texture. The height of the walls 
vary from 200 to 1,000 feet altitudinarily and perpen- 
dicularly. There are no side escapes, except through 
the two eastern coulees above mentioned. The first 
lake of prominence is the Great White Lake, one 
mile wide, four mileslong. Its waters are like hotel 
milk in appearance and taste, and contain about the 
same ingredients of chalk, magnesia and niter. It is 
ine **Siloam,’’ bathing in which, and drinking the 
waters thereof, will cure any cutaneous disease and 
prevent all malarial fevers. 

Below this great white lake, and snugly ensconced 
in a rapturous ravine, is the Green Heart Lake, a 


composite of green sulphur, copper and bromide of 


potassium. This lake of emerald green waters is en- 
cased in a rock-wall basin in the exact shape of a 
heart, as school children make that symbol. It is 
surrounded with grassy lawns and towering rock 
domes, capulets and steamboat-shaped pyramids, 
minarets and castle towers. Here, on these hallowed 
grounds, the old Chief Moses and his father held all 
their councils with all the Salmon, Buffalo, and other 
southern tribes. It is a secluded spot and not on any 
traveled trail. The outlet of this lake meanders 
through a bamboo savannah of evergreen grasses, 
meads and waters, down a gradually sloping plain, 
until it enters into another green water lake, two 
miles distant, which contains soda, niter and iron 
sulphurets. All these waters will cure leprosy, kid- 
ney diseases and scrofula. 

Below this lake, five miles, in a deep, dark dell, is 
the Great Black Lake, one mile wide, nine miles long, 
and surrounded by the highest, weirdest and most 
wonderfully wrought rock walls. 

These waters are as black as jet, having white 
foam streaks spacing hither and thither, athwart 
their watery main. It is a marvelously majestic 
blending of black justice in bulk below, and white 
streaks of peace in tenderness on top. The waters are 
black sulphur, borax, ammonia and alkali. Good 
for catarrh, smallpox and rheumatic. contortions 
arising from a diseased and torpid condition of the 
Below 


” 


liver in him who has been a “fast liver. 
this great black lake is a wide plain or prairie, and 
nine miles below this prairie the high rock walls 
recede. Several small branching coulees lead off in 
different directions and open out on the great sandy 
plains, near another big lake, often called ‘‘ Moses 
Lake,’’ Which has brown borax and soda waters, and 
which is twenty miles from White Bluffs, on the 
dreariest desert of all the Columbia plains. And thus 
endeth my present preferred description of the Grande 
Coulee country, which I know to be the most sub- 
lime rock-wall, lake-lined, water-wrought, mineral- 
marked valley in the New Northwest. Yosemite is 
a specter beside the Grande Coulee Goddess. 
oo 


HOMES IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY. 


From the Yakima City (Wash. Ter.) Farmer. 

The fact that sorghum can be grown with profit in 
this county has been thoroughly established. The 
cane mill has become a permanent institution in 
several neighborhoods. Wherever it has been at- 
tempted the crop has proved a success. No one has 
gone extensively into the business, but a_ large 
number of farmers raise sufficient for their own use, 
and many of them much to spare. In the upper 
Natches Valley, Mr. Elijah Denton has just finished 
making nearly 1,000 gallons of fine molasses for him- 
self and neighbors. 

The soil of this country is peculiarly adapted to 
raising finely flavored vegetables of all kinds. Sugar 
cane is no exception to therule. Hence it is that 
the sorghum of this section is quite free from all rank 
taste, and is preferred by many to the best syrups. 
In view of these facts it is easy to see that an im- 
mense and very profitable sugar industry might be 
built up in these valleys by the establishment of a 
refinery here, and the giving of proper attention to 
the business by our farmers. For many reasons these 
valleys will never be the home of large wheat fields. 
For the same reasons and others, they will become 


the scene of a diversified and more profitable farming. 
Our hops already have an enviable reputation in the 
markets of the world. Our vegetables and fruits are 
proverbial for size and flavor all over the Northwest. 
Our sorghum is more becoming known and fast win- 
ning its way to favor. With a genial climate and 
generous soil that yields everything in abundance, 
situated within a few hours by rail from the cities of 
Puget Sound, it needs little stretch of fancy to con- 
clude that the near future will see the Yakima Valley 
in this vicinity divided into small pieces, many of 
them five and ten acres, and each the home of a 
thrifty farmer or the country and winter residence of 
business men of the cities of rain on the sound. 

That ours is the best climate north of California 
we have never heard disputed ; that the valley in 
which Yakima is situated is the most desirable for 
residence purposes is just as widely admitted ; and 
to believe that our people will not see it to their 
advantage to use every means to make the world 
acquainted with these facts, is todoubt their intelli- 
gence and enterprise. This valley can and should 
become the great center of population, commerce and 
wealth of Central Washington. Only one thing can 
prevent it. If land owners are willing to divide their 
holdings in lots to suit purchasers, and at reasonable 
prices, the change wrought here in the next very few 
years will be wonderful. In proportion as the contrary 
policy is pursued its stupidity will demonstrate it- 
self. 

Stidieal 


TOO MUCH WHEAT. 


The following poem, written-by Helen Hunt Jack- 
son, the ‘‘H. H.’’ of magazine literature, for the 
New York Jnd:pendent, was evidently suggested by 
reports of the starving Piegans and Blackfeet in 
Montana. Mrs. Jackson published about three years 
ago an eloquent little volume on the wrongs of the 


red men: 
“Too much wheat!’ So the dealers say. 
Millions of bushels left unsold 
Of last year’s crop; and now, to-day, 
Ripe and heavy and yellow as gold, 
This summer's crop counts full and fair ; 
And murmurs, not thanks, are in the air, 
And storehouse doors are locked, to wait, 
And men are plotting, early and late. 
“What shall save the farmers from loss 
If wheat too plenty makes wheat a dross?” 
“Too much chest !” Good God, what a word! 
A blasphemy in our borders heard. 


“Too much wheat!” And our hearts were stirred, 
But yesterday, and our cheeks like flame. 
For vengeance the Lord his loins doth gird, 
When a nation reads-such tale of shame. 
Hundreds of men lie dying, dead, 
Brothers of ours, though their skins are red; 
Men we promised to teach and feed. 
Oh, dastard nation! dastard deed! 
They starve like beasts in pen and fold! 
While we hoard wheat to sell for gold. 
“Too much wheat!” Men’s lives are dross! 
“ How shall the farmers be saved from loss?” 
“Too much wheat!” Do the figures lie? 
What wondrous yields! Put the ledgers by! 
“Too much wheat!” 
Oh, summer rain, 
And sun, and sky, and wind from west, 
Fall not, nor shine, nor blow again! 
Let fields be deserts, famine guest 
Within our gates who hoard for gold 
Millions of bushels of wheat unsold, 
With men and women and children dead 
And daily dying for lack of bread ! 
“Too much wheat!” Good God, what a word! 
A blasphemy in our borders heard. 
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A GOOD WINTER WHEAT COUNTRY. 


The fine crops grown this year along the north base 
of the Snowies proves conclusively that upon a large 
area of the Judith Valley good crops may be raised 
without irrigation. Sod land broke up in May and 
sown in oats and wheat as late as the 28th of that 
month, grew crops, the average yield of which was as 
heavy as those raised elsewhere, with irrigation. The 
soil appears to get sufficient moisture from the Snowy 
Mountains to grow crops with perfect certainty. It 
is believed that this section is best adapted to grow- 
ing winter wheat and several farmers are making a 
trial of it, having this fall sown the grain. Now that 
a flouring mill is being built there we may look for 
more rapid development, and we believe the Judith 
is destined to be the great winter wheat-growing dis- 
trict of Montana.— White Sulphur Springs (Mont. ) 
Husbandman. 


From the Arkansaw Traveler. 

A well-known engineer, while engaged in the sur- 
vey of a railroad line through a wild and sparsely 
inhabited part of Arkansas, left the camp one day to 
make, as he termed it, a social call on the natives. 
He suddenly ran upon a small ‘‘ clearing’’ near the 
center of which stood an unpretentious habitation of 
‘‘daub’’ and log. A raw-boned man emerged from 
a patch of yellow-bladed corn and exclaimed: 

‘** Hello, thar! ’’ 

‘‘Good morning,’’ said the engineer, advancing. 
‘*As I happen to be transacting perapatetic business 
through your community, I thought I’d call around 


and see you.’ 

The squatter looked at the engineer critically fora 
moment, and then replied: 

‘*T had ’lowed ter keep the peace as I was boun’ 
over by the Simmon boys, but I reckin I’ll have ter 
break over, fur I don’t see no other chance.”’ 

**T don’t understand you.”’ 

‘“*T reckon not, but turn about is fair play, fur I 
don’t understan’ you. Ef my boyes wuster hear you 
they’d be wild afore night, an’ we’d hafter blow the 
ho’n when we wanted to see ’em. ‘ Peratetic’’’ and 
he began to roll up his sleeves. 

‘‘T meant no insult by the word, sir, and used it 
thoughtlessly.”’ 

‘*Yas, I reckin so; but it won’t do ter let a fellow 
go on that way.’’ 

‘*What do you intend to do?”’ 

‘Fight you.’’ 

‘*What for?’’ 

‘Partially ‘cause I don’t like yer shape, parti- 
ally ’cause you come aroun’ here like a travelin’ 
school house, an’ partly .’cause I want ter keep my 
han’ in. I ain’t hed no jennewine exercise since I 
jined the church an’ laid by co’n.”’ 

‘*Well, if you must fight,’’ replied the engineer, 
“Tam with you. Come on.’’ 

The two men ‘‘ pranced’’ around each other fora 
few moments, and began pugilistic dodges and de- 
vices. The squatter possessed the old-time knock- 
down theory, from which the science of boxing 
evolved, but the engineer was a man with all the 
modern appliances. About the first thing the squat- 
ter realized after the engagement opened was a sud- 


den jar, a giddiness about the head and a fall with- - 


out having made any especial selection as to the 
place. He quickly regained his feet, but as quickly 
went down again. 

‘* Hole on,’’ he said. ‘‘Ain’t thar some mistake 
here ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ replied the engineer. ‘‘ Look 
around, and if you discover any error we’ll endeavor 
to correct it.’’ 

The squatter approached again, but was again 
knocked down. ‘‘Say, blamed ef things ain’t gettin’ 
sort er tiresome ter me,”’ 

“*You’d better rest awhile.’’ 

‘*Look here, ain’t you one o’ them fellers what 
they read about?’’ 

‘* Well, not particularly.”’ 

‘“‘T b’lieve yer air. Come in the house,’’ and they 
entered the cabin. ‘‘ Wife, this is the boss. Set 
down, sah. Come here, Tildy, an’ see the Cap’n. 
Whar’s the boyse? Out, yer say? Wall, they’re 
missin’ a treat. Look un’er the house, Moll, an’ see 
ef some 0’ the boyse ain’t thar. Cap’n here’s some 
red licker. Help yourself.’’ 

pce call : 

MONTANA has had a great prairie fire, the most 
stubborn and destructive known since the white man 
set foot in the Territory. It originated in the vicinity 
of a log camp in the Bears Paw Mountains, October 
11, and it was thought at first would not amount to 
much ; but it raged and spread, and threatened Fort 
Assiniboine. Troops were sent out to attack it while 


it was yet several miles from the fort, but they were 
driven back in dismay. Reinforcements were sent 
to fight the flames, and the soldiers finally succeeded 
in turning the course of the fire and saved the fort; 
but it burned everything up to within fifty yards of 
the buildings. The district burned over is thirty 
miles square — 900 square miles. 
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BEYOND THE MISSOURI. 





A Visit to the New Settlements in Western 
Dakota. 





FIRST LETTER. 
Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 


NEW SALEM, DAKOTA, Nov. 13, 1884. 

I left St. Paul at 4 o’clock in the afternoon of 
November 11, and at 2 next day was well into 
the new country of Western Dakota, landing at New 
Salem, twenty-eight miles from Mandan. The 
weather, which from the lateness of the season I had 
expected to find cold, was so mild that an overcoat 
was hardly tolerable. There had been no snow, the 
settlers said, save a little flurry in the latter part of 
October, which melted as it fell. The air was crisp 
and invigorating and a flood of light, warm sunshine 
bathed the brown hills and valleys. The country 
belongs to the Heart River Valley, but New Salem 
is about seven miles from the river, near a little creek 
called the Sweet Brier. How the region drained by 
the Heart looks may be understood pretty well by 
the picture on this page. It isa region of undulating, 
grassy plains, broken by numerous low, steep hills 
called buttes, which 


are capped with 
broken strata of 
sandstone. 


The purpose of 
my journey was to 
make the acquaint- 
ance of the settlers, 
learn how they are 
getting on, note their 
opinions of the coun- 
try, its soil, climate 
and productive ca- 
pacity and thus 
obtain trustworthy 
information for such 
of the readers of 
THE NORTHWEST 
as wish to choose 
desirable points to 
which to emigrate 
in the spring. 

The founder of 
New Salem is J. J. 
Luck, formerly of 
Ripon, Wisconsin. 
Together with a litle 
group of friends liv- TA 
ing in that place he ) SSM, FN, 
began to set on foot, 
three years ago, an 
agitation in favor of 
Western  coloniza- 
tion, which has since developed no fewer than six 
settlements—five in Dakota and one in Montana. 
The New Salem colony was organized in ‘Chicago in 
the winter of 1882-3, Mr. Luck having selected the 
site the previous fall. He found, wholly unoccupied, 
an admirable stretch of fertile country, reaching from 
the Heart River to the Big Knife River, a distance of 
about forty miles, with a breadth from east to west, 
between natural boundaries of low hills, of from 
seven to ten miles. Into this land of promise he led 
the advance guard of the colony in April, 1883. 
principle of the organization was individual action 
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black loam resting in clay and holding moisture so 
well that crops are independent of summer rains. 
Excellent drainage and consequently good health is 
secured by the rolling character of the surface. 
Springs of clear, pure water are found in th» sides of 
nearly all the hills. There is no mud in the fall, 
and the surface of the ground is dried by the wind 
very soon after the frost gets out in the spring, so 
that the roads are good almost the entire year. Of 
greater importance than any feature of the region, 
save the soil, is the black lignite coal which is every- 
where found. ‘‘Our hills are our forests, ’’ said Mr. 
Luck. ‘‘ Every farmer can get coal within a mile of 


| his house.’’ The cost of the coal, delivered in the town, 
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and ownership, and co-operation only to the extent of 


advancing the general interests of the community. 
Each member paid twenty dollars to defray the ex- 
penses of selecting lands, printing circulars, etc., and 


each received without further payment, a lot in the | 


town site. 


Most of the colonists were German-Amer- | 


I learned, is only one dollar and a half a wagon load, 
holding rather more than a ton. This cheap fuel is 
an inestimable blessing to the settlers. Most of them 
mine it for themselves, shove ing it into their wagons 
from seams in the sides of hills, and thus warming 
their houses with no other cost than their own Jabor. 
The lignite burns well in ordinary stoves made for 
burning bituminous coal. At Mr. Luck’s house I 
saw it burning in a self-feeding anthracite parlor 
stove, making a bright blaze behind the mica plites. 

In the village of New Salem, now a year and a half 
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dug a well for the general use, there are now two 
grocery stores, a drug store, hotel, harness shop, 
blacksmith shop, shoemaker’s shop, agricultural im- 
plement store, lumber yard, land office, school house 
and church, and about two score of dwellings. <A 
doctor and a minister are among the colonists. In 
the school there are thirty-four children. So it will 


be seen that the settlement has alreagly organized it- 


self into a social entity, with the usual conven- 
iences of rural life. There are about 150 fam- 
ilies settled on farms in the vicinity. The govern. 
ment lands are nearly all gotten for homesteads for 
seven miles back from the railroad and the railroad 
lands are partly sold. New settlers will find just as 


| good lands as those occupied, but they must go a lit- 


| 


icans, who had been long enough in the older States | 


of the West to speak English readily and become ac- 
customed to Western life. Among them, however, 
were many native Americans. There was no purpose 
to give the colony a German character and all worthy 


people, of whatever nationality, were welcomed. The 


location proved to be a fortunate one. Thesoil isadeep, 


tle farther from town. Last spring an offshoot of the 
colony went north thirty-five miles to the valley of 
the Big Knife River and established a town called 
Mercer. All the country between New Salem and 
Mercer is excellent for general farming and stock- 


| that the people believe a branch railroad from the 


Northern Pacific line will, in two or three years, run 
north to Mercer to haul the crops to market. 
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I give below the statements of a few of the settlers 
with whom I have talked in the course of an after- 
noon’s drive : 

W. Engeder, from Chicago, Iil.— Began plowing last 
spring. Live two miles east of New Salem. 
300 bushels of potatoes on two acres of sod. 
fair yield of flint corn on the sod. It ripened by the 
Ist of October. Did not measure it. Planfed some 
white corn but it did not get ripe. Raised beans, 
peas, rutabagas, squashes, radishes and beets in 
abundance. Cut forty-five tons of wild hay. 

Hermann Kroeger, from Des Moines County, Iowa.— 
Settled last year on a homestead and tree claim four 
and a half miles north of New Salem and bought a 


Raised 
Got a 


quarter section of railroad land, making in all a farm 
of 320 acres. Broke 45 acres last year. Raised this 
year 889 bushels of oats, machine measure, on 28 
acres of land, which went 1,000 bushels by weight. 
Put in five acres to wheat, which yielded seventeen 
and one-half bushels to the acre, and five acres of bar- 
ley which yielded 117 bushels. Got over 100 bushels 
of potatoes from one acre. The soil, in my judgment, 
beats the black, heavy prairie land of lowa. It holds 
moisture longer than any soil I eversaw. The cli- 
mate is the healthie;t I ever lived in. Began plow- 
ing last spring in 
the latter part of 


March. Last win- 
ter I exchanged 


weather reports with 

pais an old neighbor in 
== Southern lowa. The 
coldest day here was 
the 4th of Janu- 
ary, and there the 
5th, and itwas only 
nine degrees colder 
here than there. 
Hive planted ca- 
talpa and yellow lo- 
cust trees. The lat- 
ter made four feet 
of growth this year. 
Henry Spinner from 
Cook County, Illinois. 
— Took a homestead 
claim two miles 
north of New Salem 
in the spring of 1883. 
This year raised 500 
bushels of oats on 
sixteen acres and 
thirty-five bushels 
of wheat on an acre 
and a half. Keep 
nine head of stock. 
There are more 
pleasant days for 


| old since the firs colonists pitched their tents and | field work than in Illinois. The climate is excellent. 


First snow fell last year on the 20th of November. 

Isaae Moore, from Kansas.—Settled last year on 
Knife River, near Mercer. Raised 200 bushels of po- 
tatoes or one acre of ground broken last fall and 100 
bushels « f ear corn on three acres of sod. Planted the 
corn early in June. It all ripened. Raised an abun- 
dance of vegetables. The winter set in last year on 
the 14th of December and the frost got out of 
the ground, so we could plow, the last week in March. 
The winter was a cold one, but we had a great deal 
of fine weather in February. There is plenty of good 
land for homesteading in the Knife River country, 
both in the valley and on the rolling plateaux. Along 
the streamsare considerable cottonwood and box elder. 
Coal is found everywhere in veins of from four to 
thirteen feet thick. We have an abundance of pure 
spring water. 

J. J. Luck, from Ripon, 
the site for the New Salem 


Wisconsin. — Selected 
settlement after 


| looking over the Northern Pacific line as far as the 
raising, and so well adapted for dense settlement | 


Upper Yellowstone Valley, and also examining Soutb- 


| ern Dakota. Brought out eighty families in the 


spring of 1882, mainly from Illinois, Wisconsin and 


Michigan. Erected the first building in the colony. 
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Sowed four and one-half acres in wheat this year on 
sod broken last October, and threshed ninety-seven 
bushels. Got fifty-three bushels of barley from one 
and one-half acres. Sowed oats on the sod and got 
300 bushels from thirteen acres. My wheat averaged 
four feet high. Have set out raspberries, blackberries, 
In digging my 
The 


whole country is underlaid with seams of lignite. I 


currants, grapes, and strawberries. 
cellar I went through a seven-foot vein of coal. 


believesthis to be the best country for settlers of mod- 
We 


have cheap lands, a good soil, a good climate, pure 


erate means in the entire Northern Pacific belt. 


water, plenty of cheap fuel and a luxuriant growth of 
native grasses for pasturage. What could the settler 
want more? 

The New Salem settlement needs a general mer- 
chandise store, carrying a large stock and having cap- 
ital sufficient to give moderate credits to the farmers. 
A brick yard would do well. A small custom flour 
mill would be of great benefit to the community and 
would do a good business. At present the farmers 
have to take their grain to Bismarck, twenty-eight 
A bank will be 


The settlement 


miles distant, to be ground. needed 


in time and a livery stable. is made 
up of an excellent class of people, mostly experienced, 
practical farmers, and is sure to prosper. E. V. 8S. 
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SURE CURE FOR SNORING. 


The cowboy’s cure for snoring is unique and effect- 
On the Utah & Northern Rail- 
road last Sunday a 200-pound man lay snoring on 


ual if not soothing. 


His roar had been heard to the dis- 
At about 4 Pp. M. 
He 
heard the foghorn with evident impatience for a half 
hour or so, when he stepped up to the sleeper and 
said: ‘‘Say, stranger, stop that ’ar snort or you’ll 
get fired.’’ The cowboy was not large, but he was 
full of guns and there was business in his eye. The 
big man said nothing but lay still, and his sleep, if 
he slept, was as quiet as the slumber of infancy.— 
Dalles ( Ore.) Letter. 


two facing seats. 
comfort of a car full all afternoon. 
a cowboy got on at one of the canyon stations. 


ee 


DEPREDATING WOLVES. 


There is a remarkable increase in the number of 
gray wolvesin the cattle countries. They have been 
With 
the disappearance of the buffalo the wolves also dis- 


on the increase for three or four years past. 


appeared, as they were left without sufficient food 
supply and of course had to follow the wild herd as 
But now the 
place once occupied by the buffalo is the pasture 


they retired to more remote pastures. 


ground for thousands upon thousands of cattle, and 
as wolves are not so particular in their diet as to ob- 


ject to beef when they cannot get buffalo meat, they 


are returning to their old haunts and the ranges are 
alive with them. The cattle, and especially the 
salves, are the food on which the pests thrive and it 
is becoming quite a serious detriment to the cattle 
interests. Wolf poisoning is likely to become a prof- 
itable industry, and some of the counties, by way of 
fostering it, offer to furnish free strychnine to all 
who wish to engage in it.— Yellowstone Journal. 


oo 


SPIRIT VALLEY, IDAHO. 

Spirit Valley is north of Rathdrum about fifteen 
miles, and is indeed a charming spot. It is about 
twenty-four miles long and averages three miles in 
wdith. It is covered by the most’ luxuriant bunch 
grass, and well watered by mountain brooks. Four- 
teen claims have already been taken and are now 
being fenced; besides several comfortable dwellings 
have been erected. Among those already located in 
the valley are Pete Rhodebeck, Oscar and George 
Melder, Wilcott, Kennedy, McKinney, Chas. Brad- 
bury, Scott, Robinson, three French boys and sev- 
eral others. And it is said there is plenty of room 
for 500 more. ’ 


A post office is badly needed to accommodate these 
people and a petition should be circulated asking 
the department for a mail route and post office. Along 
the route an office might very properly be located at | He acted as the first recorder of Alder Gulch at Vir- 
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some convenient point in the valley, and thence on to 
Calispel. It will not be long before this valley is set- 
tled up bya thrifty, enterprising people. — Rathdrum 
(Idaho) Courier. 


PRESIDENT OF THE MONTANA 
PIONEERS. 





We are indebted to the Deer Lodge New North- 
west for the portrait of James Fergus, president of 
the Pioneer Association of Montana, which appears 
on this page, and for the annexed sketch of his life. 
When chosen to preside over the association, Mr. Fer- 
gus said: ‘*[T would rather occupy this position than 
be president of the United States,’’ a remark which 
reveals the degree of pride a genuine old timer feels 
in having been among the first to brave the dangers 
and hardships of settlement in Montana. 

James Fergus was born in the parish of Glassford, 
Lanerkshire, Scotland, on the 8th day of October, 
1813. 
some real estate; his father a rigid Presbyterian, his 
After receiving a very com- 
mon school education, mostly of a religious character, 
he spent his time on the farm, noted only for doing 


His parents were well-to-do farmers, owning 


mother rather liberal. 


everything well and a fondness for books, until he 
was nineteen, when, seeing little chance in that coun- 
try for a young man to rise in the world, and longing 
for less restraint and more liberty and equality, he 
sailed for the United States by way of Canada, where 
he spent three years in a Quaker settlement and 
Getting involved 
in some political trouble just before the Canadian re- 
bellion, he left for the United States; spent one sum_ 
mer on a public work at Green Bay, Wisconsin, a few 


learned the trade of a millwright. 


weeks at Milwaukee —then an embryo toavn of 1,000 
inhabitants (1836); passed through Chicago, where 
he was offered 160 acres of land, now in the center of 
the city, at eight dollars an acre, on time; spent the 
winter of 1836 and 1837 at Buffalo Grove, near Dix- 
on’s Ferry; from there went into Central lowa— then 
ce 


known as the ‘‘ Blackhawk Purchase,’’ 


home at what is now Sabula; built and superintended 


making his | 


powder mills at Savana, Illinois; engaged in the | 
foundry business at Moline, first in company with D. 


b. Sears, then at the same place and at Rock Island 
with General N. B. Buford, being the acting and 
Ill health compelling him to quit 
the firm of 
Wheelock & Fergus, paper manufacturers, Mo- 
line. Finally he moved to Minnesota, in 1854. 
In company with Wm. Sturgis and Calvin A. Tuttle, 


practical partner. 
the business, he was for sometime of 


he laid out the town of Little Falls, on the Missis- 
sippi River, 100 miles above St. Anthony Falls; helped 
to build a dam and bridge across the Mississippi at 
that place; owned the town of Fergus Falls; failed, 
went to Colorado, thence to Montana by way of Min- 


nesota and the James L. Fisk expedition of 1862, | 
driving his own team from Little Falls to Bannack. | 





ginia City, was the first county commissioner ap- 
pointed in the Territory for Madison County, was for 
many years a citizen of Lewis and Clarke County, 
where he served nearly two terms as commissioner, 
one term in the legislature, and is now a citizen of 
Meagher County, with his home north of Fort Ma- 
ginnis, where he is engaged in raising cattle, horses 
and sheep. He was a member of the constitutional 
convention this year from that county; is a Repub- 
lican in polities, and a liberal in religious belief. His 
main characteristics are a natural aptitude for me- 
chanical enterprises,a sturdy independence of thought, 
a strict integrity of purpose and a love of study and 
good books. 

He was married to Parmelia Dillin, formerly from 
Jefferson County, New York, at Moline, "lls., March 
16, 1845. They have three daughters and one son. 

Mr. Fergus isa thoroughly honest man— the noblest 
work of God— in every sense of the word. His char- 
acter is as sturdy as the mountains of his chosen 
home, and his life as pure as the snows that tip their 
summits. With his children and children’s children 
near them, he and his good old wife, typical and most 
estimable pioneers, still live in the mellow light of a 
century, respected and loved by all who know them. 
May James Fergus be hailed in fellowship at many 
succeeding convocations of the Pioneers. 
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HE WILL NOT SETTLE IN MISSOURI. 





Mr. Geo. Hamilton, from his quiet and orderly 
down East home, was in Missouri looking for a farm, 
when a land agent showed him through Ray County, 
and offered the following inducements to settle there : 
‘‘There is no such land elsewhere in Missouri, and 
the society cannot be surpassed. Do you see that 
house over there? Well, there is where the Ford 
brothers lived, and where poor Charlie committed 
suicide. And also that one across the field? Wood 
Hite was killed in that house. Over yonder a little 
ways is the old homestead of the James family. It 
you could only stay over until to-morrow I would 
take pleasure in introducing you to Frank, whom we 
expect over from Boonville to spend a day or two 
with us. About six miles further on we come to the 
Mormon settlement. All good people to live among. 
We have about 500 of them, voters in this county.”’ 
Mr. Hamilton took the next train home. He won’t 
settle in Missouri. He prefers a more peaceful county, 
and intends to go to Dakota next spring. 
~o- — 


CHINESE FEEDING THEIR DEAD. 


Early yesterday morning hacks and express wagons 
loaded with Chinamen, roast pigs, etc., commenced 
to pour across the Stark Street Ferry, on their way to 
Lone Fir Cemetery, to observe the religious ceremony 
commonly called ‘‘ feeding the dead.’’ A reporter of 
this paper, who visited the cemetery during the after- 
noon, found a large number of Chinamen engaged in 
this pious duty. The roast pigs and chickens were 
placed around on the ground, among the graves of 
the Chinese, and at the head of nearly every grave 
sandles were burning. From the best information 
to be obtained in regard to this custom, it seems that 
the food is intended as a sort of propitiatory offering 
to the Chinese devil. The offerings varied according 
to the habits and tastes of the occupants of the 
graves. At the grave of one, his friend, after dig- 
ging holes in the hard ground with his knife, stuck 
up two candles and then laid out several sets of 
chopsticks and as many small cups, which he filled 
with wine; then he placed some bowls of rice and a 
package of cigarettes and a small vessel of opium. 
Then he made several bows and genuflections, as if 
inviting his dear friend or the other party to set to. 
A number of fires were burning in the vicinity, and 
on these were placed pieces of paper, with squares of 
imitation gold leaf pasted on them, representing gold 
coin, and smaller squares, punched ful! of holes, rep- 
resented the brass cash, which coin has a hole in the 
center. Some burned small garments made of paper, 
and this furnished a new suit to their deceased 
friends at small cost. After the pigs and chickens 
had been displayed long enough to give the devil 
time to satisfy himself, they were carefully replaced 
| in the wagons and brought back to town.—Portland 
| Oregonian. 























PREHISTORIC RELICS IN DAKOTA. 


From the Pierre (Dakota) Recorder. 

For some months past archeologists have been 
from time to time making discoveries of the evidences 
of an occupation of this region of country ante-dat- 
ing the Sioux. Some months since the Recorder an_ 
nounced that during the removal of Mr. V. E. Pren- 
tice’s cottage the workmen unearthed a quantity of 
human bones and fragments of pottery on the plateau 
immediately in front of the Hotel Brunswick, a short 
distance south of Pleasant’'Drive. During the month 
of July the announcement was made that Mr. Fred. 
Steigmeyer had made a most singular discovery upon 
his claim about five miles north of the city, it being 
nothing else than a group of large boulders lying ap- 
parently irregularly over the slope of Snake Butte, 
forming the outlines of a mammoth turtle. Several 
months ago a discovery of similar character. was, re- 
ported as having been made upon the bluff known as 
Medicine Knoll, near Blunt, where a number of small 
stones and boulders, ‘extending over a considerable 
extent of ground, were found, upon examination, to 





il 


be arranged with great regularity in the form of a 
serpent, with head, tail, etc., complete. Several sci- 
entific gentlemen in the country have examined these 
groups and much conjecture has heen the result as to 
what race of people is to be attributed the work, 
or what purpose these groups were intended to serve. 
Many are of the opinion that the work was done by 
the mound-builders, evidences of whose occupancy 
of this country are found extending throughout the 
entire Northwest; and it is also supposed that these 
groups served some purpose in the religious rites of 
the strange people. Mr. W. H. Hawley, of Blunt, 
our efficient county surveyor, informed us while in 
conversation upon this subject this morning, that he 
had visited Medicine Knoll several times, with others, 
and that the outline of the serpent is very plainly 
defined throughout, the distance from the head to 
the tail being 347 feet. Different colored stones have 
been used to designate the nose and eyes, a large 
white boulder, about two feet in size, making the 
former, and pinkish stones, about the size of one’s 
fist, the latter. The proportions of the serpent are 
said to be very perfect, the lines of smaller stones 
making the outline following the form of a serpent 
very closely in all the proportions; the line is well 
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defined and swelling from a narrow point at the neck 
to the center, which is about twelve feet wide, then 
gradually tapering off to a point, forming the tail. 
Large numbers have visited the spot out of curiosity, 
and in tracing the outlines have made a well worn 
path throughout its entire length. The evidences 
that at some time in the past this entire country was 
densely populated are numerous, but who the former 
occupants were, or what has become of them, are 
matters of conjecture. The subject is a very interest- 
ing one, and offers a large field for the archeologist 
antiquary. 
pe 


A TALK ABOUT MONTANA. 


A. K. Yerxes in Olympia ( Wash. Ter.). Transcript. 





‘*Your citizens are dead to the best resources of 
the country,’’ said a Colorado mining expert to me 
last week. ‘‘What do you mean?’’ I replied. 
‘Simply this, your mines are the principal money 
producers of Montana at present, and will be for years 
tocome. If you go to Helena, all conversations re- 
garding the country will be about horses, cattle and 
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INDIAN GRAVE, CROW INDIAN RESERVATION, MONTANA. 


sheep-raising ; nothing is said about the rich mines 
and the undeveloped veins of promising ore. Now, 
in Colorado, mines would be changing hands daily, 
and thousands of dollars would be circulating where 
two-bit pieces change hands here. That is a pro- 
gressive country, where the people know that their 
dependance is upon minerals, and that it is neces- 
sary to aid and advance this interest as rapidly as 
possible. Here the trouble and expense of obtaining 
suitable machinery appalls your people at the start 
and they neglect this important industry, expecting 
that capital unasked will come in and in time do 
what they are afraid todo. For instance, I saw a 
mine the other day that I could sell, were it in Colo- 
rado, for at least $60,000. The owner asked me $500 
for it. I tell you, cattle are all right for those who 
have secured good ranges, but the country will ad- 
vance very slowly from this business in the hands of 
a few men, who live an isolated life, hire but a few 
men, and spend their profits in the East. Farming 
will never cut much of a figure here ; outside of the 
Bitter Root and Gallatin valleys it will tiever be a 
success, owing to the sterility of the soil and the 
difficulty of procuring moisture sufficient. Exclus- 
ively grain crops even in these regions will never pay, 
because you have no market. On the east of you, 
cheap transportation and the close proximity of the 
commercial centers will be a disadvantage to you and 
compel your farmers to sell their grain cheaper than 
they can raise it. On the west, the outlet by way of 
the ocean again besets you, and it would be sheer 
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folly to attempt to compete with Washington Terri- 
tory and Oregon producers. The few farmers, how- 
ever, by diversifying their crops will be able to raise 
nearly all they eat, can fatten stock and supply an 
active market with vegetables, butter and eggs. 
There is no reason why the man fortunate enough to 
possess a few acres of tillable land cannot do well, 
better than his brethren of neighboring States. But 
it is to the mining interests that you should look for 
the mould of your future wealth and greatness. You 
have an abundance of cokeable coal, and with an- 
other railroad there is no reason why Montana should 
not take the lead of Colorado as a mining country. 
I have never seen such prospects as have been shown 
me since I have been here. The mountains are full 
of precious metals, only waiting the capital of rich 
men and the use of machinery. Look at the Drum 
Lummon near Helena. Fora long time it was owned 
by one man, who made big wages by working it 
alone. Urged to sell, he retained an interest, and 
now it turns out $150,000 in gold every month, em- 
ploys a large crew of men, has built up a town 
around it and drawn a branch railroad to its doors. 
More than one mine will yet do the same thing, and 
with a show of enterprise on the part of your citi- 
zens the ball would be put in motion and a lively 
country made from what now is a dormant land, 
made more so by the presence of one railroad.’’? This 
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conversation accords so fully with my views of the 
present situation of Montana, that I have hastily 
written it down with the hope that it may in- 
terest those who asked me to write of the conditions 
which govern this realm of imperial magnitude and 
rich promise. 
— viii = 

A CROW INDIAN BURIAL PLATFORM. 


The influence of missionaries and the agents has 
caused the Crows of Montana to pretty much abandon 
their old custom of wrapping their dead up in blankets 
and buffalo robes and placing them on rude scaffold- 
ing, and to adopt the civilized mode of burying them 
in the ground. Many of the old platforms still re- 
main, however. The traveler usually gives them a 
wide berth on the windward side. When the rail- 
road was built across the reservation the line ran 
right through one of these curious cemeteries, on 
which was deposited over a score of bodies in all 
stages of decomposition, and the workmen were 
obliged to turn grave-diggers and dispose of the 
dreadful mass befere the road could be graded. Un- 
doubtedly the custom of disposing of the dead orig- 
inated in the practical motive of putting them out of 
reach of the wolves, which dig up bodies buried no 
deeper than the Indians, with their rude tools, could 
readily placethem. The landscape in our engraving 
is on the upper waters of one of the small tributaries 
of the Yellowstone River, 
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A Mississippi Boat Song. 





BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 
There’s music on the river! ’Tis the purling of the tide, 
And merrily it tinkles from the bubbles as we glide. 
Now it fades away to silence; now it wakes so sweet a note, 
Fancy w hispe rs tis an echo froma laughing Naiad’s throat: 
Or else ’tis fair Undine who is singing ‘neath the wave; 
Or yet perchance the Lorelei within her crystal cave. 


There’s music on the river! More joyously ’tis heard 

Gayly trilling from the bosom of a bonny mocking bird ; 

Amid the sw aying willow trees, melodiously clear, 

He carols to his brooding mate ‘the 1: ry she loves to he ar; 

How tenderly she listens with her little heart a-beat! 

Though he sings it o’er a thousand times, she thinks it just as 
sweet. 


There’s music on the river! ’Tis the fluting of the wind 
Blithely boasting of the flowers he has wooed and left behind ; 
Do you scent the fragrant kisses that he brings upon his mouth? 
The y were stolen from the lilies of the lakelet in the South; 
And alas the lissome roses, dewy darlings of the night, 

He has left them broken-hearted in the sultry noon to blight. 


There’s music on the river! It will never know eclipse, 
For ‘tis the peerless meledy that floats from beauty’s lips; 
Ah! ge sntly it is wafted from its home of rosy bloom, 

And it steals upon the senses like a fairy-brought pe ‘rfume, 
© sweetly carol wind and bird, and tinkling waterfall, 

But the gentle voice of woman is the sweetest sound of all! 


- ge 
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THe Young EMIGRANTS. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE NEW HOME ON THE PRAIRIES, 


Will was gone two days on his search for a location 
for the new home. Land-cruising, his guide called 
‘it, and Will thought the term very appropriate, for 
they cruised about in their wagon over the great 
swells of the prairie as a ship does at sea, following 
no track, and steering by the compass or bya distant 
line of blue hills. 
and examine a little mound with a stake stuck in it, 
and would talk about sections and ranges and town- 
ships in a way Will could not understand. 
explained to him the system of government surveys 
—how a principal meridian line is run and the whole 


Occasionally the guide would stop 


Nicholson 


country laid off in ranges of six-mile-square town- 
ships east and westof that meridian; how each town- 
ship is divided into thirty-six sections of a mile square 
each, and each section into quarters and eighths and 
sixteenths, the smallest subdivision being forty acres; 
how two sections in each township are reserved for 
common school purposes, to be sold for the benefit of 
the school fund when the Territory is admitted as a 
State. With this explanation the young settler un- 
derstood how it was that the whole vacant plain was 
like a map to Nicholson, and had but to look at the 
figures cut into one of the little posts to know exactly 
where he was. 

Nicholson’s advice was that he should take two 
homestead claims and two tree claims, which he and 
his sister could hold under the law. ‘You needn’t 
hold the tree claims long enough to have to plant trees 
on them. It wouldn’t pay you to try to raise timber 
here, but in a year or two when the country fills up 
more you can get a hundred dollars at least for relin- 
quishing a tree claim to some man who wants to pre- 
That’s 
the'tree claim business so far as my observations go. 

About noon of the second day they found two ad- 
joining quarter sections that were unclaimed which 
Will thought would suit him, and cornering on one 
of them was a quarter on which a tree claim could 
be filed. The other tree claim they got two miles 
distant. Only one can be filed on a section under the 
law. Will was surprised to learn that although the 
country was nearly all as bare of habitations as nature 
made it, for they saw only a few cabins during their 
drive, most of the land was already taken up. In 
the first place every alternate section belonged to the 
railroad company ; then there were many new pre- 
emptions and homesteads on which the claimants had 
six months allowed them by law in which to begin 
their improvements, and numbers of tree claims on 
which the holders were only obliged to plow five acres 
a yeor after filing. It was impossible for him to tell 
from anything he could see what land was taken and 
what was still open to claims, but his guide knew all 


empt or homestead it. about all there is in 
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| Dakota folks are always talking about the wonderful 
atmosphere of these great plains, 
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about it. Nicholson carried a number of little maps 


| on which were marked the quarter sections taken, 


the railroad sections and the school sections. As soon 
as he got his bearings by a corner stake he would pro- 
duce one of these maps and tell just how the land 
was held or not held for miles in all directions. One 
claim which looked unusually desirable he recom- 
mended Will to jump. 

‘What do you mean by jumping it?’’ asked Will. 
“Tt will take more than a hop, skip and jump to get 
over it.’’ 

‘“*T mean that the owner has not complied with the 
law and you could put aclaim shanty on the land 
and set up a contest for it. The land office at Bis- 
marck would decide in your favor and you would get 
the claim.”’ 

Will said he preferred not to get into any contro- 
versy; he would rather take some less desirable tract 
about which there would be no dispute. The half 
section he determined upon for the double homestead 
sloped to a little brook. On one corner was a large 
pond on which hundreds of wild ducks were swim- 
ming and diving. 

‘*That swale will mostly dry up in summer,”’ said 
the guide, ‘‘and you’ll find it valuable for hay. 
Some people hunt up land that all lies pretty for 
plowing, but in my opinion a little wet land is a 
good thing to have, particularly if you’re going to keep 
any stock.”’ 

They reached the town late at night of the second 
day, having driven for the last three hours by in- 
stinct, Will thought, for he could see no landmarks 
to steer by. The next day Will made a journey by 
rail of a hundred miles to the town where the Govern- 
ment land offices were located and filed the two home- 
stead claims and the two tree claims, according to the 
directions Nicholson gave him. The fees for the 
homestead filings were eighteen dollars each and for 
the tree claims fourteen dollars each, so there 
was a hole at the start sixty-four dollars wide in the 
small means of the young emigrants. Then he paid 
twenty-five dollars for the team and the services of 
the land hunter. The railroad fare to Bismarck and 
back and the bills at the hotel more than made up 
a round hundred dollars. ‘‘We must get out on our 
claim as soon as we can,’’ said Mary, ‘‘and stop 
paying hotel bills.’’ 

The next thing was to buy a team and wagon. 
Here Will had good luck, for he got a second hand 
wagon that had only been used a year and was almost 
as good as new, and thus saved thirty dollars. He 
was a pretty good judge of horses, but he wisely gave 
up two days to the important business of purchasing 
ateam, and got the advice of the landlord, who took 
a friendly interest in the affairs of the young people, 
all the more, no doubt, because he was a bachelor 
and Mary was as attractive and intelligent a girl as 
ever emigrated to Dakota. An old farmer from Michi- 
gan, also about taking up a claim, volunteered his 
assistance, too, and between them all, a pair of good 
useful bays, sound and kind, were bought for two 
hundred and fifty dollars. Three days were spent in 
hauling lumber out to the claim. It took a whole 
day to make the trip with a load. Will proposed 
that a boarding house should be found for his sister 
in town while he was putting up the shanty and 
setting things to rights for living on the homestead, but 
Mary would not hear to this, declaring that she was 
able to take her share of whatever roughing it was to 
be done, so they set off one bright morning with a 
small stock of provisions, their trunks and boxes, the 
rocking chair, two cot beds and mattresses, a small 
cook stove and Will’s chestof tools. Of their capital 
there now remained only a hundred and forty dollars 
with which to begin life on the open prairie. 

““We really ought to feel solemn,’’ said Mary, as 
they left the town behind, ‘‘but I can’t if I should 
try eversohard. I haven’t felt so light hearted since 
the dear old times before mother died.’’ 

“Tt must be the prairie air,’’ said Will; ‘‘the 


I thought it was 





all nonsense at first, but I declare I just feel superb. 
I like to take long breaths. Do you smell the per- 
fume in this south wind? It has blown over a thou- 
sand miles of flowers and new grass away to the south 


| of us.”’ 


‘*T didn’t know you could be so poetical.’’ 

‘* Poetical, sis? You ought to haveseen me wrest- 
ling with that lumber yesterday. I haven’t belonged 
to an amateur base ball club for nothing. That old 
farmer from Michigan felt of my biceps the other 
day and said, ‘ Young fellow, you’ll pull through.’ ”’ 

They overtook a wagon hauling a diminutive cabin. 
Mary thought it was a hen house or a pig sty. 
“‘That’s a claim shanty,’’ her brother explained, 
airing the knowledge he had picked up during his 
cruise for land; ‘‘a fellow dumps it down on the 
prairie to hold a claim and pretends to live in it when 
very likely he is a barber or a bartender back there 
in the town. He goes out and sleeps in the cabin 
once a fortnight or so. It’s a shame that the land 
can be kept out of the hands of honest settlers by 
such a scheme as that. I saw lots of those bogus 
residences when I was hunting for our claims.”’ 

When they arrived at their future home Mary felt 
a little sinking of the heart at first. There was 
nothing but a pile of lumber on the ground and 
around stretched the bare desolate prairie, as far as 
the eye could reach, save a little fringe of timber 
where a small river rana mile or two away, and a 
few yellow specks on the horizon, indicating the 
cabins of new settlers. She brightened up, however, 
when she saw what a practical turn her brother dis- 
played and how happy and confident he was. He 
had already provided a little stock of firewood in the 
shape of dry cottonwood limbs, and before night he 
had made, with the help of the wagon-box, a sort of 
lean-to of boards to shelter them until he could put 
up the shanty. They covered their goods up with 
the rest of the lumber, got a supper of fried ham, 
crackers and coffee over a fire in the open air, tied the 
horses to the wagon-wheels, and with plenty of 
blankets enjoyed a sound night’s sleep, in spite of 
the white frost that covered the dry last-year’s grass. 

Next morning they were surprised at the appear- 
ance of a young man in a big felt hat and leather 
leggings, who came riding over the prairie on a notice- 
ably fine horse. He dismounted, raised his hat 
politely and in a modest way said, ‘‘ Beg pardon. 
Saw you were just beginning on your claim ; thought 
I might be of some assistance. My claim is down 
there by the river. I have been over a year in the 
country. Quite an old timer, you know.”’ 

It was evident from his tone that he was an Eng- 
lishman ; and still more evident from his manner 
that he was a gentleman. The proffered assistance 
came just in the nick of time, for Will had begun to 
discover that to set up the frame of a cabin was an 
awkward job for one man to undertake, no matter 
how solid his biceps might be. The Englishman took 
hold with skill and good will. ‘‘By the way,’’ he 
said, apologetically, ‘‘I forgot to say that my name 
is Stanwood.’’ ‘‘Mine is Russell,’’ said Will, ‘‘and 
this is my sister Mary.”’ 

The two young men worked busily together all the 
morning. The Englishman had removed the saddle 
from his horse and turned the animal out to graze on 
the dry herbage. ‘‘Not much green yet,’’ he said, 
‘*but wait a fortnight and the grass and flowers will 
all burst out suddenly. The prairies are very beauti- 
ful then. You can’t judge them rightly now, Miss 
Russell. By the way, I have brought a brace of 
ducks for your dinner,’’ unfastening them from the 
saddle. ‘‘Thereare ducks and ducks you know ; some 
are good and some are not of much account. I think 
you will find these eatable.”’ 

‘“‘Thank you. I hope you will stay and help us 
eat them.’ 

“T will if you will permit me to help you cook 
them. I’m used to this out-door cooking and you are 
not.’’ He dressed the ducks and roasted them over 
the fire and they dined merrily, on a pile of lumber. 

Next morning the Englishman came again, ‘SI 
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really have nothing to do at my place before seeding 
time,’’ he said, ‘“‘and if you don’t mind having me 
about I’d like to help you out.’? So he worked all 
that day and the next day, too as if he had been a 
journeyman carpenter all his life. By that time the 
shanty was roofed, floored and sided. The timber 
had all been cut the required lengths at the mill in 
town. The house consisted of two rooms,—a living 
room, which was also Will’s sleeping room, and a 
little bedroom for Mary, but after their three nights 
under the wagon-box it seemed quite spacious and 
comfortable. Two days were spent in making a table 
and a bench, fixing up some shelves, setting up the 
stove and doing a variety of odd jobs. Will proposed 
beginning work digging a well, but his new friend 
told him he had better wait until he had broken some 
ground for sod crops. They could use the pond water 
fora time. It would keep sweet and wholesome till 
the weather grew warm. Mary had a call from a 


settler’s wife who walked four miles across the prairie | 


to be neighborly. She proved to be an excellent 
woman who had lived all her life in prairie countries, 
having been born in Illinois and emigrated first to 
Iowa and then to Dakota. She over- 
flowed with practical suggestions about 
housekeeping matters; told how to 
make a chair out of an old flour barrel ; 
how Will could make a cellar for pota- 
toes in the side of a bank ; how import- 
ant a garden was to a settler ; that a cow 
must be bought right away, because 
a good cow was half the living of a fam- | 
ily, and finally departed with the pro- | 
mnise that her husband would come over 
on Sunday and get acquainted with 
Will. | 
And so ended the home-building 
epoch in our young emigrants’ history. 
They had possession of their joint home- 
tead tract; now the question was whe- | 
ther they could make a living while 
earning their title from Uncle Sam by 
- the five years’ residence required. 





To be continued. 


METHODICAL SEEDING OF 
WHEAT. 











Professor Bleunt, of the Colorado Ag- 
ricultural College, states in alate paper 
that in 1875 he planted 73 pounds of 
hand picked wheat on an exact square 
acre, in rows 18 inches apart, and at har- 
vest threshed out 67 bushels. In 1880 
he planted on 40 square rods 32 ounces 
of fine, selected wheat, and the product 
was 18 bushels, or nearly 724 bushels 
per acre. The same year, on 76 square 
feet, he planted 76 kernels of extra fine & 





LEADING MEN OF THE NORTHWEST. 


GOVERNOR CROSBY, OF MONTANA. 





John Schuyler Crosby, of Montana, the subject of | 
the engraving on this page, was born in New York | 


city, September 19, 1839, and is a great grandson of 
William Floyd, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. He received a collegiate education 
at the University of New York. At the breaking out 
of the Civil War in 1861, he was appointed a lieu- 
tenantin the First Artillery, Regular Army. Heserved 
throughout the war in the Army of the Potomac and 
the Army of the Gulf, on the staffs of Generals Ar- 
nold, Sherman, Banks and Sheridan. Was wounded 
and brevetted three times for gallantry on the field 
of battle. 

After the war ended he continued in the army, serv- 
ing several years on the staffs of Generals Sheridan 
and Custer in their campaigns against the Indians. 
He resigned his commission in 1871. In 1876, Presi- 
dent Grant appointed him Consul General at Florence, 


| Italy, in which capacity he served until 1882, when 


he was appointed Governor of Montana by President 
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EX-GOVERNOR JNO. SCHUYLER CROSBY, OF MONTANA. 





seed, weighing 45 grains, and the prod- 
uct realized exactly 10} pounds, nearly at the rate 
of 100 bushels per acre. 


| Arthur. 


If the professor has made no mistake in this, it | 
would seem that the farmer can, if he will, intro- | 
duce such ‘‘ reforms ’’ into his business that his rev- | 


enue may be greatly increased with actually less 
outlay. Does thin seeding contain the secret of 
heavy wheat fields? If it does, then the encourage- 
ment of the tillering process and of cultivation 


necessarily gives new vigor to the plant; conse- | 
quently the maturity of the plant is retarded, and | 


at the same time made better. When thickly sown 


it makes few if any tillers, and its tendency is to | 
ripen earlier, with shorter straw, shorter heads and | 


fewer kernels. The greatest enemy to wheat if 
wheat; it cannot bear to be crowded.— Northwestern 
Miller. 


ane 
DuRING the present season Medora, in the Bad 
Lands of Dakota, has shipped more cattle than any 
other place on the Northern Pacific line. Next comes 


Mingusville, between the Bad Lands and the Yellow- 
stone, and Billings, on the Yellowstone, ranks third. 





While in Florence he received from King 
Humbert the decoration of the Crown of Italy as a 
reward for the discovery of forgeries of Italian gov- 
ernment bonds, and the arrest of the forgers, whose 
band was the most extensive in Europe. 

In 1876 he received the life-saving medal, awarded 
by act of Congress, for brave and heroic conduct in 
saving life at the time of the loss of the yacht Mo- 
hawk. 

Gov. Crosby resigned the governorship of Montana 
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| famous points. 


recently on being tendered by President Arthur the | 
| appointment of First Assistant Postmaster General. 


During his residence in Montana he labored with in- 
telligence and zeal to advance the material interests 
of the Territory, and made considerable investments 
of hisown means in the development of its resources. 


| He has been a great traveler, having been around the 


world and visited South America, the West Indies, 
the Pacific Islands, Australia, China, Japan and 
Africa, as well as all parts of Europe. In character 
he is active, energetic, genial and companionable, 
fond of good society, good books and fine horses. 
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WONDERS OF PUGET SOUND. 





Correspondence St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

Puget Sound teems with other things than food 
fish, and those blossoms of the sea, the anemones, 
the rays and the jelly-fish, float lazily through the 
waters, like inhabitants of another world. Gold 
and crimson anemones wave their long streamers in 
these clear, green waters, the corolla of these living 
flowers measuring from six to twelve inches across. 
Glistening jelly-fish lie on the beach like bits of ice, 
and big clam shells and scallop shells and the queer 
disks of the ‘‘sea dollars’? strew the sands. The 
other morning the two visitors who rave most over 
Port Townsend and its surroundings were rapped up 
at 4 o’clock to visit the beach at its lowest tide. 
There is only one ‘‘dead low tide,’’ as the children 
call it, in these waters each day, and the tides are a 
puzzle and paradox to mariners. No one has ever 
yet been able to make out a tide table for Victoria 
Harbor across the straits. A fine young Irishman, 
astir at that still and dewy hour of the morning, 
rowed our boat in under the long wharf, and there 
we found a wonderland and igansforma- 
tion scene that we never could have 
imagined. Thirteen feet above our 
heads the piles were covered with every 
strange marine growth, and a designer 
or art decorator could get ideas and 
forms enough there to supply him with 
unique plans for a lifetime. Giant star 
fish, pink and white, and of purplish 
hues, covered the piles by hundreds. We 
pushed them off with oars and sticks, 
and drew them into the boat, to care- 
fully measure and note them, in order 
to add our trifle to the matutinal fish 
stories. Many of them measured twelve 
and eighteen inches across their thick, 
fleshy bodies, and nineteen and twenty- 
one feelers enabled them to hold on to 
whatever they touched. Muscle shells 
in myriads covered the piles with an- 
other kind of marine decoration, and 
there were clusters of long, flexible pipe 
stems in which lives a worm, which is 
the fishermen’s best bait. From the 
end of the long pipes the head or feel- 
ers of the worm floated in bunches cf 
crimson strands that looked like deep 
carnation pink in the water. A sing’e 
touch and the flower-like head was 
drawn in at a flash, and the pipe ster: 
was closed and rigid. The oarsmar 
filled his end of the boat with this fish 
| bait, while farther in, in this flower 
| garden of the bottom of the sea, we 
found the piles covered with white an- 
emones. Below the water line they 
floated like huge snowy cauliflowers, 
and their shape and size were wonderful. 

All around the shores the beaches are full of 
clams, and the Indians get their food supply very 
easily by sending out their squaws to dig them. 
Marvelous stories are told in Oregon as to the size 
of the Puget Sound clams, but though very large shells 
are seen the clams of twenty and forty pounds weight 
must now be extinct, since none can be found at the 
The average clam is a tender, deli- 
cate morsel encased in a scalloped shell from an inch 
to two inches in diameter. At very low tide the 
Indians find immense scallops, and a pair of big flat 
scallop shells, brought over by the Duke of York, 
chief of the Clallam tribe, was six inches in diam- 
eter, ribbed with pink and white lines and dotted 
with tiny specks of barnacles. Clam bakes are great 
diversions for Port Townsend people, and they quite 
surpass the original Rhode Island festivity. 
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IN Washington Territory there is a town called 
Hog Eye. The Dayton Chronicle heads its news from 
that place ‘‘ Hog Eyetems. ”’ 
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LETTERS from new settlements, setting forth their 
advantages for immigration, are always welcome. 
Never mind about fine writing; give us the facts 
and we will put them in shape for publication. 

>~7o 

IN our January number will appear an illustrated 
article on the city of Minneapolis, showing the nature 
and extent of the very substantial growth it has ac- 
The pictures will 
include views of the principal business blocks erected 
during the year and of several of the fine residences. 
Valuable statistics of the manufacturing output, 
wholesale trade and building record will be given iu 
the article. 


ee eee 

THE Northern Pacific dining car service has more 
than paid expenses during the past three months. It 
was not established to make money, but to serve the 
convenience and comfort of passengers; but it prom- 
ises in future to be a source of revenue. It is a very 
popular featureof the road. The meals are up tothe 
standard of first-class hotels, and passengers con- 
stantly wonder how the company can afford to give 
them such excellent repasts for seventy-five cents. 

ati om 

DuRING the month of October the Northern Pacific 
Railroad earned $1,461,370, the largest showing for 
any single month in its history. Its entire freight 
equipment was worked to its fullest capacity, and 
was only made adequate to the demands upon it by 











Pacific Railroad were not as wild as the short- 
sighted public supposed, when they predicted that a 
great commercial city would arise at the terminus of 
the road on the greatest inland sea of the continent. 

IN rapidly pushing the building of its Cascade 
branch the Northern Pacific Company is not only ful- 
filling a duty to the people of Washington Territory, 
accepted when its charter was conferred, but is doing 





| what is evidently essential for the protection of the 


interests of its stockholders. No reasonable man 
could suppose that this powerful corporation, after 
constructing, through years of zealous effort, 2,000 
miles of track across the vast plains of the interior 
of the continent, and over the formidable barriers of 
the Rocky Mountains, to open a northern route to the 
Pacific, would stop when only 200 miles from the 
sea and be dependent for access to tide-water upon 
the road of another company. We predict that the 
short line to Puget Sound will be opened for traffic 
before the close of 1885, by the aid of a switch-back 
over the tunnel through the Cascade Mountains. 
When this is accomplished the question of leasing 


| the line down the Columbia River will soon settle it- 


self. 
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ALL that is needed for the new regions of the North- 
west to secure an abundant and abiding prosperity 
is more people. From every section the cry comes 
to us, ‘‘send us emigrants.’? We have a practical 
suggestion to make in this line. Let everyone of 
our readers living in those regions, undertake, during 
the coming winter, to write at least ten letters to old 
acquaintances in the East, on the resources of the 
particular region where he lives, and the chances for 


new settlers. Be specific and not general. Tell 


| about the climate and the soil; but also about some 


| produce results. 


great activity and skill on the part of the operating | 


department. 
from the cattle cars that is usually obtained on other 
roads. This result was accomplished by the exercise 
of constant vigilance to keep the cars moving and to 
prevent their lying on side tracks a day longer than 
was necessary to load and unload. Next year a con- 
siderable increase in the stock equipment of the line 
will be necessary. 
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NEws from the recent gold discoveries in the Little | 


Rocky Mountains east of Fort Benton, Montana, does 
not warrant the belief that rich placers will be found. 
A correspondent of the Butte Inter-Mountain writes : 
‘‘There are about five strings of sluices in both 
gulches, and probably a dozen rockers. I saw several 
of them clean up, and in no instance would it pay 
one dollar per day to the man. We have panned 
everywhere, and will keep at it for some time; but 
if the people continue to leave as fast as they have 


since we came, we will soon be alone. The great 


Fully twice the mileage was obtained | 


trouble here is no water, and not one piece of wash | 


gravel. The whole mountain is limestone and por- 
phyry; no quartz, except a little barren white float.”’ 
RE: 

THERE have been several weeks during the wheat- 
moving season just closed when Duluth has shown 
heavier receiptsthan Chicago, and has thus stepped 
to the head of the list of the wheat-handling cities 
of the United States. During the third week in 
November Duluth received 958,866 bushels ; Chi- 
cago, 919,000 bushels, and Minneapolis 801,000 
bushels. 
growing territory tributary to Chicago is already 
pretty well developed, while not one acre in twenty 
of that which finds its natural outlet at Duluth is 
yet cultivated, the future of the infant city at the 
head of Lake Superior, can easily be predicted. 
Jay Cooke and the early friends ot the Northern 


| floating ice throughout the summer. 


good opening of which you have personal knowledge, 
whether it be to get a quarter section of government 
land for a homestead, or to buy a desirable piece of 
railroad land, or to start a store, or to open an office 
or shop. If this course is followed it will surely 
We are doing all we can to stimu- 
late emigration to the regions we represent and may 
fairly claim that our efforts have borne good fruits, 
but we at all times recognize that the most effective 
agency in this direction is to be sought in the letters 
which the contented settlers send off to their rela- 
tives and friends in their old homes. In this work 
every settler can take part. 
ie ee 
THE HUDSON’S BAY PROJECT. 








THE explorations prosecuted by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment during the pastsummer have not resulted fa- 
vorably to the project for opening a sea route to Europe 
by way of Hudson’s Bay for the grain of Manitoba. 
Thus far only preliminary reports have been made,and 
final reports must await the return of the winter ob- 
servation parties stationed on Hudson’s Strait. But 
in spite of the efforts of some of the Manitoba papers 
to extract some comfort for the project from the facts 
published, it is evident to the impartial reader that 
the officers of the expedition are by no means san- 
guine of any useful fruits following their labors. 
The straits leading to the bay do not open until 
June, and appear to be more or less obstructed by 
The diary of 
the expedition for August shows that ice prevailed 


| in the straits for nineteen days out of the thirty, and 


When it is borne in mind that the wheat- | 


snow storms occurred on five other days. Churchill 
Harbor, on the west side of the bay, the proposed 
terminus of a railroad from Winnipeg, did not open 
this year until June 26. Mr. Spencer, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s officer there, says that it freezes up 
about the 6th of November. There would, he thinks, 
be very little difficulty in entering the harbor in fine 
weather, but when the weather is thick or heavy, 


| beacons would be necessary at several points. Along 


the coast from Cape Churchill to the harbor the 
shores at low water are full of shoals, on which a 
vessel would strike long before they could be seen in 
thick weather. 

The land end of the project is even less encouraging 
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than the sea route. J. W. Klatze,s the Dominion 
Government explorer, who was sent to inquire into 
the feasibility of constructing a railway from Win- 
nipeg to the Hudson Bay connection with this route, 
does not speak favorably of the ultimate success of 
the undertaking, and thinks, if ever accomplished, 
it will be at a price which few capitalists would care 
toembark in. The line runs through a region as 
difficult to traverse as the north shore of Lake Supe- 
rior, being composed of alternate swamps and rocky 
barrens, and affording no possible local traffic fora 
railroad. 

It does not require any argument to show that 
capitalists cannot be persuaded to build 500 
miles of very expensive road through an absolute 
wilderness for the sake of a grain traffic which would 
last only four months out of twelve, supposing the 
wheat to be largely held over the winter, and only 
one month after the late harvest time in Manitoba. 
There would be no return freights for the road at any 
time, and no business whatever during the long 
period of each year when Hudson’s Bay is inaccessi- 
ble to steamers. 

The project, ambitious as it is, and interesting from 
the geographer’s point of view, must be abandoned, 
and the people of Manitoba must fall back on the 
conclusion that their natural waterway to the sea is 
by way of the great lakes and the Erie or Canadian 
canals. When the Canadian Pacific is opened around 
Lake Superior, they wiil doubtless be again disap- 
pointed. The new road is not going to confer any 
substantial benefits upon them in the eastern con- 
nections it will afford, because the natural commer- 
cial center for the products of Manitoba is not in 
the distant Canadian cities, but in the near dual 
metropolis of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
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RAISING WHEAT AT A LOSS. 











AN article recently appeared in the London Econo- 
mist on the cost of raising wheat in England which 
is calculated to afford comfort to our Northwestern | 
farmers. The Economist, an excellent authority on | 
the subject, figures up the cost of producing and 
marketing wheat per acre in the English grain-grow- 
ing counties as follows : 














£8 @ 

Rent, tithe, rates and taxes........ 200 | 
Carting and spreading manure......... 010 0 

Plowing, rolling, drilling and harrow 015 0 

Seed, including preparation............0.00+ - 010 0, | 

RCOREIS TONG Cie siscccssscscccscnscecsctessscase 020 | 

NE IN PN ics nhscinkancicsdavdnseienenistideseas 010 0 | 
Harvesting and thatching................ccssccsseseesese 100 
Threshing, dressing and carting out..... 010 0 
Wear and tear of implements 0 3 0 
Total expenditure per acre..........cscccscerseees 6 0 0 
Receipts, four quarters of wheat at 30 s............ 600 


This, says the Economist, makes no allowance for 
interest on capital, superintendence, or a number 
of miscellaneous expenses which it estimates will 
average another pound per acre, or for manure, 
which on many farms costs still another pound. A 
quarter is eight bushels. Calling the English pound 
worth $4.85 of our money, we have the cost per acre, 
not including the additional £2, which must in 
many cases be added, $29.10. At thirty shillings 
aquarter the wheat brings 91 cents per bushel. 

With the very best showing, and not including 
interest on his capital or any pay for his own 
time, the English farmer gets back this year barely | 
his outlay. This supposes, too, that the sale of 
his straw has paid for the manure purchased, or 
for the cost of making it on the farm. Adding £2 
for the cost of items not included in the above | 
table, brings him out nearly $10 behind on every 
acre of wheat he has harvested this year. With 
such a discouraging result, the Economist predicts | 
that there will be a great reduction in the acreage 
sown for next year’s crop. Wheat, it insists, cannot 
be successfully produced in England for less than 
forty shillings per quarter, or $1.20 per bushel. 

Making full allowance for the heavy cost of trans- 
portation to the seaboard and thence to Liverpool, 





it is plain that the American farmer on the prairies | 
of the Northwest, who is raising wheat on land | 
which cost him only $2 or $3 per acre, has a | 


| 
| 
| 


| that will suit them. 





great advantage over his English competitor. The 
cost of producing wheat in Minnesota or Dakota is 
only from $6 to $8 per acre. Some of the items in 
the English schedule will sound strangely to Ameri- 


can readers. Boys and old men are hired to go | 
| choice of good claims and put in sod crops. 


through the fields and destroy the weeds — an opera- 
tion never attempted in an American wheat field. 
Rooks correspond closely to our crows. Thatching 
is the English term for stacking, which has to be 
carefully done on account of the frequent rains. 

The English farmer who has lost money on his 
wheat crop had better convert his effects into cash, 
give up his lease, and emigrate to Dakota, where he 
will have no rent or tithes to pay, and where he will 
not need to bother about the weeds or the rooks. 


oo _____ 


A GOOD COUNTRY FOR SETTLERS. 





WE recommend people who intend going to the 
Northwest next spring to settle to look carefully into 
the advantages offered by the region lying west of 
the Missouri River in Dakota, on both sides of the 
Northern Pacific line. The merits of this region may 
fairly be summarized as follows: 

First—It is all quite new and the settler will 
therefore have the benefit of the increase in values of 
lands and the opportunities for establishing business 
enterprises which come from the influx of population 
to a section just beginning to fill up. 

Second—The soil is good. The few 
already in the country have amply demonstrated by 





| the plains. 
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exists in abundance in the numerous veins of lignite 
coal which crop out from the sides of ravines so con- 
veniently for mining that settlers can easily provide 
themselves with what they need. Spring opens in 
April and settlers will do well to go early to geta 


- 


THREE CLASSES OF CATTLE MEN. 





The British who come to this country to go into 
cattle ranching in the West may be divided into three 
classes, viz: Ist. Those with no capital at all. 2d. 
Those with small capital. 3d. Those with large cap- 
ital, either in cash or financial backing. The first 
class have, as a rule, not met with very great success, 
for in the cattle business, as elsewhere, it is hard to 
make something out of nothing, though instances are 
not wanting of men who commenced in the early 
days, and, from the product of their labor and skill 
alone, have become rich in the cattle business. The 
day for that has now passed, however, and the day is 
not far distant when only the third class may look 
for a reasonable chance of success in cattle raising on 
Sun River (Mon.) Sun. 

We differ from the above view of the future of the 
cattle business in Montana. Our forecast is that men 
with small capital and small herds will occupy the 
best ranges, securing title to the land, and crowding 
the big herds out on the inferior ranges, where 
streams are few and far between, and there is no 





| meadow land or irrigable plow land. 


settlers 


their farming operations during the past season | 


that large yields of wheat, rye, oats, barley and 
potatoes can be depended on, and that remunerative 
crops of Indian corn can be raised. Agriculture is 


cess. For stock-raising the country affords special 


not a doubtful experiment but an unquestioned suc- | 00d thing for them 


aS Sas 

THE Montana delegates to the St. Louis Cattle 
Convention wisely protested against the scheme for 
an open trail six miles wide, from Texas to the 
British line, reserved by act of Congress from the 
public lands. This project originated in Texas, 
where the great ranchmen see that it would be a 
if they could drive their 


| young cattle to the Montana bunch-grass ranges, to 


advantages, the growth of the native grasses being | 
luxuriant and the numerous buttes and hills breaking | 


the force of winter storms. 


Third— Immense quantities of fertile Government | 
land are open for homestead claims and the railroad | 


land is offered at low prices and on the very liberal 
terms ten equal annual payments. A settler with 
a very moderate capital can exercise his home- 


| stead and pre-emption rights, thus securing half a sec- 
| tion of Government land, and can buy the adjoining 
| half section of the railroad company and square his 
| farm to the handsome proportions of an even mile 


square. The cost of such an estate would be only 
the $400 paid the government for the pre-empted 
quarter section and about $100 a year paid to 
the railroad company. On a section farm a set- 
tler can profitably combine grain-growing and 
stock-raising. There is no part of the United States 
where a section of good land can be had as easily and 


! as cheaply as in Western Dakota. 


Fourth —The climate is not severe, the winters 
being considerably milder than in the same latitude 
in Eastern Dakota or Minnesota. The weather from 
the middle of November to the middle of March is 
cold, but the air is dry and healthful and there are 
few sudden changes of temperature. The snowfall 
is not heavy and is so dry that it blows off the slopes 
of the hills so that cattle can pickupaliving. Invig- 
orating breezes temper the summer heats. 

Fifth— The country is traversed by the great con- 


| tinental trunk line of the Northern Pacific, so that 
| there is a direct outlet to eastern markets for produce. 


Settlers need not go far from the road to find lands 
A number of little towns have 
sprung up during the past year or two that afford the 
advantages of stores, mechanical shops, schools and 


| churches. The settler is by no means in the wilder- 


ness when he can drive to a railroad station and 
post office and back in half a day. 
The face of the country, we may further explain, is 


| rolling prairie, diversified by many high, pyramidal 


buttes, grassed nearly to the topand crowned with caps 
of gray rock or red scoria. The Heart, Knife, Green, 


| Sweet Brier and other small rivers and their tribu- 


taries water the region. There is no timber except 
along the streams, but fuel for domestic purposes 





fatten and harden into first-class beef. Montana cat- 
tlemen naturally want their bunch grass for their 
own herds, and don’t at all relish the scheme for an 


annual invasion of Texas cattle. 
o> 


THE citizens of the Yellowstone Valley have taken 
the right course to defend their interests in protest- 
ing, by public meetings and sigued petitious, against 
the consummation of the scheme for leasing the 
western portion of the Crow Indian Reservation to a 
Colorado cattle company. The principle always ap- 
plied to reservations is that as soon as the Indians 
relinquish their occupancy they shall revert to the 
public domain and become the property of the people 
for pre-emption and homestead settlement. To per- 
mit an Indian tribe, under the manipulations of 
shrewd speculators, to lease a vast body of land for a 
long term of years would be an outrage. We want no 
feudal lord system in the West by which great areas 


of land are monopolized by a few privileged persons. 
ea aes 


A Goon story is told about Dakota wheat by E. C. 
Harvey, who is agent for the colony and town site 
company at Taylor in Stark County, Western 
Dakota. Stark and Morton counties joined Kidder 
County in making a display at the Chicago Exhi- 
bition, and Mr. Harvey went on with Stark’s prod- 
ucts. Among the samples of grain was one from a 
field where the crop ripened early and was threshed 
just before he started. One day a dignified and 
knowing-looking man stopped before the Dakota 
exhibit and began to examine the wheat critically. 
Looking at the sample labeled ‘‘ No. 1 Hard—Crop 
of 1884, from Stark County,’’ he bit one kernel after 
another, and finally said: ‘‘ Look here, young man, 
do you mean to say this wheat was grown this year?”’ 
‘Certainly, threshed just before I left home.’’ 
‘‘Humph ! I’ve been in the grain business in Chicago 
for fifteen years. You can’t tell me anything about 
wheat. Not a bushel of new No. 1 hard has come 
from Dakota to this city this year.’’ ‘‘But I can 
get a dozen affidavits to prove that this sample is 
from the new crop,’’ protested Mr. Harvey. The old 
gentleman looked at him in a pitying way, as 
though sorry to see so promising a Dakotan steeped 
in mendacity, and heaving an audible sigh, moved 
on without saying another word. 
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[WRITTEN FOR THE NORTHWEST. ] 
JIM GRAILS’ GHOSTS. 


A Story Told in a Coeur d’Alene Mining Camp. 


BY HARRY P. ROBINSON. 


**T hain'’t seen -ceercely a ghost now for nigh on to 
Juck.”’ 
day ; and he was a miner, too, was Jim from ’way 
back. 


great shakes at seein’ ghosts. 


two weeks, That’s what Jim said to me one 


I say that ’cos miners, es a rule, ain’t no 
Yer see they spend 
most o’ their nights lyin’? outen the mountains or 
eurlin’ up in the woods, while ghosts mostly prefer to 
live in houses, as I understand ’em; and it ain’t in 


reason as uny ghost with a color o’ sense to him 


would go all the way out to the Rockies to haunt a 


dugout or a shack as ain’t bin pu It for a twelve- 
month. Thi t’sthe real ghosts; an’ as for imaginary 
ones and sech — well, arter a chap has been Lyin’ out 


in all weathers all his life an’ listenin’ to the strange 


noises as the wind an’ the wild beasts between ’em 


make among the mountains an’ in the pines, he ain't 
liable tu go bein’ frightened by any noises on airth 


nor to go imaginin’ nawthin! Jim, indeed, was the 


only miner I ever knowed as did see gho-ts. But 
wherever Jim Grails was, there ghosts was, as 


plenty as bluejays. 

He was a quiet, hold-up-yer-cards-and-don’t-bet 
And he 
had the claim next but one above me in California 


till-its-your-turn kind of a chap, was Jim 


oncet, long in the fifties somewheres. Between us 
was a man called Ted — Missouri Ted —an’ whether 
Both 


these boys, seein’ as my cabin was a bit the largest 


he ever had another name no one ever knowed. 


an’ most home like o’ the three, used mostly to come 
When they had 
nothin’ else to do, an’ as often av not, we would get to 
talkin’ about Jim’s ghosts. I 
three were settin’ there that 
I quoted : 


and sit round my fire o’ night. 


was one night as we 
Jim made the remark 

‘**T hain’t seen sceercely a ghost for nigh on to two 
weeks now, Jack,’’ says he. We was both of us— I 
and Ted—surprised at this, cos when he was in 
trim he could usually see one to an eight-hour shift 
anyway. 
to himself *‘ for nigh on to two weeks ; I wonder what’s 


‘*Hardly a ghost,’’ he went on, thinkin’ 


the cause of it,’’ says he, just as if he didn’t know 
whether it ought to be put down to his digestion or 
his lungs. 
**Don’t you,’’ says Ted after a pause, with a sly 
look, (he was a very different kind o’ fellow from Jim, 
always hurroarin’ round, and ready for any devil- 
ment on the word ‘‘go,’’) ‘‘don’t you ever see no 
ghosts in your tunnel, Jim?’’, for the ground was 
deep just where we was, and Jim, who had got bed- 


rock at about fourteen feet down, was driftin’—or 


“‘coyote-in’’’ we called it then—that is tunnelin’ 
along on bedrock without comin’ up to the surface at 
all. 


ghosts in, I should say,’’ said Ted, ‘‘ it’s kinder dank 


“Your tunnel would be just the place to see 


and gloomsome-like, already for ghosts.’’ Then arter 
a bit he says, ‘‘ you haven’t done no work on the left 
hand side o’ your ditch, have you, Jim? it’s all on 
the right hand, ain’t it?’’ 

"Ten" ‘all on the right. I 


bit o’ prospecting on the left hand, but I’ve timbered 


says Jim, did do a 


up the openin’ again and have been workin’ on the 


other side right along since then. I shan’t cross 


over till I’ve worked out the piece I’m in now, 
an’ that'll be two months an’ more I dare- 
say ’’ For Jim, bein’ quiet and retirin’ as I’ve said, 


never would have any hands to work for him. How- 


ever rich his ground was, he'd just shovel away at it 


himself till he’d worked it all out with his own 


hands. 
Well, I didn’t think no more o’ that conversation 
for a matter o’ three weeks or so, an’ we was all | 


workin’ right along, an’ Jim an’ Ted was doing well - - 
makin big pay, both on ’em. but I didn’t seem to be 


It seemed queer to 


able to vit on to the streak nohow. 


| 


so rich just above me, ’cos the gulch was narrow and 
straight. Yet cross-cut it, or do what I would, I 
couldn’t git no more’n a few fine colors to a pan. 
Hows’ever, one day when the three weeks was 
about up. Jim came suddenly into my cabin, ’long 
toward eveniny, and, ‘‘ By the great Roarin’ Mack- 
inaw! Jack,’’ says he, ‘‘ they’re come.”’ 
** What’s come ?”’ 
‘“The ghosts’’ says he, ‘‘in the tunnel.”’ 
‘*That so?’’ I asks, kinder carelessly, ‘‘ Whendid 
they come, an’ how many of ’ew are there?”’ 
says he, “I tell you, 
They’ve bin here 


says I. 


, 


‘*There’s bushels on ’em,’ 
I’ve struck ’em rich this time. 
some four or five days now, an’ I’m glad they’ve 
come, too,’’ says he, ‘‘ for one thing. I never be- 
lieved they did it before, but now I’ve heard ’em. 

‘*Never believed they did what?’ says I. 

**Clank,’’ says he, ‘other fellows’ ghosts, them as 


” 


one reads about or such, always carries chains about 


with ’em an’ clanks ’em. Now, mine never did this 
before ; and I've always wondered whether it was 
that mine weren't real eighteen-dollar-an-ounce 


whether it was that other fellows lied 


But these ones clanks first-class — and 


vhosts, or 
about theirs. 
. t ” 
#roan, Too. 


‘*When did you first see them ?’’ Iasked. 


‘*T hain’t seen ’em, ’’says he, ‘‘ only the shadow of | 


” 


one. 
‘Do ghosts have shadows?” I asked. 

‘* Let’s 

see, this is Saturday, weil, it was last Tuesday night 


‘“*This one did, ’cos I seed it,’’ said he. 


heard ’em— kinder mutterin’ an’ rattlin’ 
round. But I didn’t say nothin’ about it then ’cos I 
wanted to be more certain asit was ghosts. Now there 
ain’t no doubt,’’ says he, in a tone o’ quiet satis- 
faction. ‘‘ Last night I couldn’t sleep, an’ about 
midnight I thought I heard a noise down to the tun- 
So down I went, an’ sure enough I heard ’em 
Wot’s more, when I got 


as I first 


nel. 
meving about quite plain. 
to the mouth o’ the tunnel I saw a light at the other 
Not a candle, you understand, or anythin’ in 
It hardly seemed 


end. 
that way, but just a faint light. 
to come from any one spot, but to shine out from the 
walls all round—pale and bluish-like. Well, I 
thinksa minute and then started for it, an’ then it 
was I seed the shadow (or it might have beena 
whole ghost) kinder move across the light an’ seem 
to disappear into the solid ground on the opposite 
side o’ the tunnel to what I’m driftin’ on. Then 
the light disappeared an’ all was dark an’ silent till 
I came quite close to where the light was an’ then 
it groaned. The groan sounded well down in the 
tunnel, too, I can tell you, an’ seemed to come from 
allround me. Then it clanked. Just like a man 
knocking two picks together ; that’s what I thought 
atthetime. But I’d so often read o’ these chains, 
an’ wanted to hear ’em for solong, that they couldn’t 
fool me, an’ I knew what it was the moment I heard 


it. So it went on— clank an’ groan, clank an’ groan 
—until I turned back an’ went to bed again. 


They are there now, sure.’’ 

Missouri Ted came in soon after that, an’ Jim told 
him allabout it. Ted seemed quite interested, and 
said he’d thought there must be ghosts in such a 
reg’ lar first-class tunnel for ’em as Jim’s was. An’ 
Jim got quite proud of his tunnel, till to hear him 
talk you'd ’a’ thought as he’d made it on purpose for 
the accommodation of ghosts. 

So some two months passed, an’ ’most every night 
we used to ask Jim how his ghosts was comin’ on, 
whether they panned out as wellas they’d prospected, 
and so on, an’ sometimes Jim had suthin’ more 
to tell of ’em, but he 
always spoke of ’em as if he were proud of ’em, an’ 
I really believe he would sooner have had the ghosts 
an’ no gold in his claim, than gold an’ no ghosts. 
Oncet or twice he took Ted and I up to see them ; 
but somehow they was never performin’ when we 
We always seemed to strike ’em on an 


an’ sometimes he hadn’t; 


went up. 
off-shilt. 
about worked the left hand side where he was, and | 
in. a day or two he’d be going over to the right. Ted, 


At last one mght Jim announced he had | 











| me, too, howI could miss of it, when Ted had got it | I remember, seemed interested in this, and asked if 


he was quite sure he wouldn't be goin’ over next 
day. ‘‘Quite,’’ says Jim. 

About three days after that Jim came down to 
my claim, up to where I was at work, along in the 
forenoon. He looked kinder scared, I thought; and 
“‘Jack,’’ says he, ‘‘I want you to come up and look 
at my claim.’’ Then he turns round and goes back 
without another word. Well, I dropped my pick, 
puts on my coat and followed him,—up the trail to 
his claim, across and down into the tunnel. He was 
sittin’ on a pile of timbers at an openin’ some eight 
or ten feet wide on the left hand side of the tunnel. 
He didn’t say a word, but I looked in and saw a 
long drift running away on the side of his ground 
that he’d never worked. I went along that drift and 
down another, and, by the great Horn Spoon! if 
those ghosts hadn’t worked out about two acres of 
placer mining ground, I’m an Irishman! 

‘* Jim,’’ says I, when I comes back to him, ‘‘ those 
ghosts was good workers.’’ 

*‘Jack,’’ says he, in a whisper, ‘‘don’t never say 
a word about this to anyone, will you?’’ an’ I never 
did till now. 

He an’ I never spoke of it again, but I guess we 
both got track of it at oncet. It was a strange coin- 
cidence that Missouri Ted had sold out his claim, 
paid off his men and quit the camp, the very day 
after Jim said he was goin’ to cross over to the other 
side of his ground in a few days. Another strange 
thing was that the men as had been workin’ for him 
all disappeared too. But the strangest thing of all 
was that hardly any work had been done on Ted’s 
claim at all. It had just bin well prospected an’ 
that was all, an’ the parties that bought it abandoned 
it as worthless almost at once. If those parties had 
beenanythin’ better’n tenderfeet they’d have seen that 
all the earth which was dumped at the mouth of his 
tunnel couldn’t never in the world have come out of 
what work he’d done in there. There was too much 
of it there by two acres; an’ I guess that neither 
Jim nor I ever doubted as Ted an’ his hands ’ad bin 
the ghosts all along. They just carried all the 
earth they could take out o’ Jim’s claim at night 
down into their own tunnel an’ worked it out there 
durin’ the day. But it putty nigh cured Jim o’ 
seein’ ghosts ; an’ as for clankin’— well, he wouldn’t 
believe in a ghost that clanked to-day, not if you 
was to give him twenty pounds o’ dust to do it. 

Bia VEGETABLES. — Wm. P. Ismond caps the cli- 
max this week in the turnip business, and A. L. 
Beggs comes equally to the front with the bonanza 
blood beet of the season. Mr. Ismond presented us 
with four flat turnips weighing in all 128 pounds, 
the largest one weighing forty-seven pounds. Mr. 
Beggs’ beet weighed eighteen pounds. These sam- 
ples can be seen at this office for the next ten days, 
then they will be shipped with other samples to the 
World’s Exposition at New Orleans. — Port Emma 
(Dakota) Times. 


-_- 
PRoFITtSs OF SHEEP HusBANDRY.— The Boyd 
Bros., five miles south of Menoken, have 540 head of 
sheep, mostly merinos. These gentlemen came from 
Ohio, the great wool State, two years ago and they 
state that sheep husbandry will be fully as profitable 
in this region as in Ohio. Their flock has wintered 
well both winters, the percentage of loss being less 
than in Ohio because of the dryness of the atmos- 
phere. Comfortable sheds have been provided, and 
Mr. Boyd says he fed his sheep a less number of days 
in this country during winter than in Ohio. In that 
State, feeding usually begins about the middle 
of November, while here he began the 16th of 
December and quit the 26th of March. The sheep 
gained rapidly from the time they began feed- 
ing in the spring, which is not always the case East. 
Boyd’s sheep sheared on an average nine pounds of 
wool to the head, which netted sixteen cents per 
pound. The percentage of increase is also above 
that in the East, which is seldom over seventy-five 
per cent. Boyd had 147 lambs from 116 ewes. Cer- 
tainly money cannot be made fa-ter in any country 
than in Dakota, by those who go into stock-raising 
on a moderate scale. It will pay 100 per cent more 
than grain, and it is only a question of time when 
the tarmers will see this.— Bismarck Tribune. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


A MONUMENT is to be erected to the memory of 
Father Ravalli, the Good Samaritan priest and phy- 
sician to the Indians, who died recently at the St. 
Marys Mission, in the Bitter Root Valley, Montana. 








PRESIDENT ARTHUR hasappointed De Witt Clinton 
Wheeler, of New York, R. B. Langdon, of Minne- 
apolis, and Alexander McDonald, of New York, a 
committee to examine and report upon the thirty- 
seven miles of the Cascade Branch of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad in Washington Territory just com- 
pleted in the Yakima Valley. 





ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, of Bismarck, has gone 
to the New Orleans Exposition with thirteen car 
loads of exhibits from Dakota, seven of which are 
from the northern part of the Territory. The old 
order of things will be represented by a family of 


Sioux Indians, with their arms and tepees, and the | 


new by no end of splendid grain and big vegetables. 





Louis EPPINGER, the famous restaurateur of Port- 
land, Oregon, who was recently burned out in the 
Esmond Hotel, and has weathered all sorts of bad 
luck since the glorious dinners he gave to the mem- 
bers of the Northern Pacific opening excursion last 
year, has opened the Gilman House, in the same 
city, and is maintaining his old reputation of the 
best caterer on the Pacific Coast. 





PARMLY BILLINGS, son of the Hon. Frederick 
Billings, of New York, has an interest in the horse 
ranches of Seligman, Bailey & Co., and in the Stuart- 
Cors Cattle Company, whose stock range near Fort 
Maginnis, Montana. The latter company owns 15,- 
000 cattle, and shipped 1,200 head this season. Mr. 
Billings, who was in St. Paul lately on his way East, 
says there is still a good deal of unoccupied range 
near the Judith Mountains. He reports a prosper- 
ous season for the stockmen of that region. 





A BANQUET was given November 8, at the Metro- 
politan Hotel, St. Paul, in honor of Gen. Sibley, and 
to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of his ar- 
rival in what is now the State of Minnesota. The 
guests were nearly all old Minnesota pioneers. It is 
difficult to realize that the two beautiful cities of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, the hundreds of thriving 
towns, the thousands of miles of railroads, and the 
great areas of well-peopled farming country which 
now are comprised within the limits of this State, 
have all come into existence during the half century 
since Gen. Sibley landed at the frontier post of Men- 
dota. No part of the Northwest has had a more 
marvelous or a more substantial growth than Min- 
nesota. 





Gov. PIERCE is superintending the compilation of 
the matter for a descriptive pamphlet of Dakota’s 
wealth, present and prospective, for free distribution 
at the New Orleans Exposition. It will be a valu- 
able contribution to the immigration literature of 
the Territory, and will be accurate and conservative 
in its statements. The counties will all be repre- 
sented in the reading matter, and a map of the Terri- 
tory will accompany each copy. This map will show 
what. land is occupied and unoccupied. It will 
prominently show the United States land districts, 
with a marginal paragraph from each register, recit- 
ing the salient facts as to the government lands. A 
glance at this map will disclose the whereabouts of 
the free lands, the towns where the United States 
land offices are kept, and the lines of railroad reach- 
ing them. 





A FRIEND of ex-Gov. Crosby, of Montana, relates 
the following romantic episode in his career. When 
he was a young man he made a voyage on a clipper 
ship from San Francisco to China. The captain’s 
wife was on board and during the long voyage a 





cordial liking grew between the couple and the 
young traveler. One evening, when the vessel was 
nearing her destination, the captain told Crosby that 
his calling was a perilous one and that he feared 


that if his death should occur his wife might be | 


sadly in need of friends. He asked Crosby to promise 
in that event to befriend her. 
freely made the promise, and in order that it might 


y ain tattooed the mark of a | —.. ©. ‘ : ‘ , : 
not be forgotten the captain tatteo | wife is an invalid, and is anxious to find a mild, 


| even climate, where would you recommend me to 
years elapsed and Crosby heard nothing of his com- | 


Finally, when in San | 
Francisco again for the first time last summer, he | 


heart on his arm and also on that of the lady. Many 
panions of the China voyage. 


inquired among some of the old merchants and 


learned that the captain was long since dead and | 
that his widow, son and daughter were living in | 


Washington Territory. He telegraphed them to 
meet him in Portland, and had the satisfaction of 
being able to be of some substantial service to them. 
The Governor still carries the mark on his arm, and 
the narrator of this incident compared it with that 
on the lady’s arm at a dinner table in Portland 
when the reunion of the old friends was celebrated 
over a bottle of champagne. 





NORTHWESTERN JOURNALISTIC 
NOTES. 


A WEEKLY paper will soon appear in Gladstone, 
Dakota. 


A NEW weekly paper, called the Rustler, has been 
started in Billings, Montana. 


THE Livingston (Mont.) Enterprise now appears 
only as a weekly, the publishers having suspended 
the daily until times improve. 


THE name of the Dayton (Wash.Ter.) Journal has 
been changed to the Jnlander, which, if we are not 
mistaken, is a new invention in the field of newspaper 
nomenclature. 


THE new town of Minnewaukan, at the west end 
of Devil’s Lake, has a bright and active advocate in 
its weekly newspaper, the Dakota Siftings, which is 
always one of the most readable of our exchanges. 


PROBABLY there are not yet journalists enough in 
St. Paul to support a press club, but an occasional 
press dinner would be a good thing to make them ac- 
quainted with each other and cultivate a fraternal 
feeling. 


THE Heppner Gazette, whose humorous articles we 
often copy, has an original genius for its editor who 
is evidently destined to occupy a larger field in jour- 
nalism than the bunch-grass sheep pastures of East- 
ern Oregon. 


THE Sun River Sun, published away up in thegreat 
cattle ranges north of the Missouri River, in Montana, 
is evidently published on the principle of gaining 
support by thoroughly deserving it. Its twelve large 
pages show careful editing. 


THE Mandan (Dak.) Pioneer regards itself as the 
only daily west of St. Paul published in a town of 
Mandan’s population. We may add that it is a 
notably bright paper and is doing excellent work in 
aiding the development of the trans-Missouri 
country. a 


THE Yakima (Wash. Ter.) Farmer is going to get 
out a boom edition the day the railroad reaches that 
town. It announces the fact in an article capped by 
the following head lines: Yakima’s Boom.— Let the 
Chaste Virgins Prepare Well Trimmed Lamps to 
Gladly Rejoice at Our Marriage at the Altar of Com- 
merce.— Behold the Bridegroom Cometh. 


It would be a great advantage to theSt. Paul even- 
ing papersif the street cars were better lighted. 
Many people would buy the Day or the Dispatch to 
read on the way home, if reading in the dim obscur- 
ity of these vehicles were possible. A chief function 
of evening papers in large cities is to enable people to 
kill time pleasantly during the long street-car rides. 


The young man 








OUR LETTER BOX. 


A Mild Climate Wanted. 
BANGOR, ME., Nov. 5, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


Iam highly pleased with your descriptions of the 
Northwest, and would like to know the best location 
in regard to market, soil and climate. Also, as my 





go. Please give me the desired information in your 
next issue and oblige, H. B. CALL. 
Southern Oregon will suit you. The climate 
resembles that of Nice on the Mediterranean. It is 
an excellent country for raising fruit. The valleys 
produce all kinds of grain. Stock-raising and wool- 


| growing are also profitable pursuits. 





Chance for a Portable Saw Mill, 


DELAWARE MINE, MICH., Nov. 16, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 


Being a subscriber to your paper, I take the 
liberty of asking your opinion on what chance there 
would be, next spring, for a portable saw mill in or 
near any of the townsalong the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road or branches. By answering the above question, 
you will oblige, respectfully, A. H. TAYLOR. 

You will probably find such an opportunity you 
seek in the upper Yakima Valley, Washington 
Territory. The Cascade Branch of the N. P. is 
now. building up the valley, and there are copper, 
silver and coal mines being opened, which will bring 
in population and make a demand for lumber. 





Wheat and Flour, 


MINNEAPOLIS, October 30. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


In your November issue you say: ‘‘The Minne- 
apolis flour mills are running to their ‘full capacity. 
Their owners are evidently happier than the farmers 
whose wheat they are grinding. Flour has fallen 
only about twenty per cent, but wheat is about 
forty per cent below last year’s prices.’’ Suppose 
we say that 43 bushels of wheat makes a barrel of 
flour. Thiscost the miller a year ago $4.50. Now 
it costs him at the present price of No.1 hard, $3.24. 
This is $1.26 per barrel in tavor of this year. A year 
ago patent flour was selling at $6.25. Now it is 
worth only $4.75. This shows that the farmer loses 
$1.24 on the wheat required for each barrel of flour, 
while the miller loses $1.50 per barrel, as compared 
with last year’s prices. Again, the farmers did their 
heaviest marketing this fall, while No. 1 hard was 
above 80 cents per bushel, the present price, 72 
cents, being exceptionally low. Are you not wrong? 


G. P. W. 
The comparison quoted by our correspondent was 
made by a farmer who lives in Northern Minnesota, 
and who took for a basis the best of the patent flour 
he buys at retail and the price he gets for his wheat. 
Probably and twenty thirty per cent would be 
pretty near the fact. ‘ 





A Creamery in North Dakota. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS, KIDDER Co., DAKOTA, 
Nov. 23, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


Crystal Springs, a new town on the Northern 
Pacific, thirty-four miles west of Jamestown and 
sixty-three miles east of Bismarck, is about to add an 
important enterprise. A few gentlemen in that 
vicinity are about to organize a joint stock company, 
and will be known as the North Dakota Stock and 
Creamery Company. The company propose to pur- 
chase 300 or more milch cows, build a creamery and 
cheese factory combined on one of the beautiful 
springs of which this place gets its name. There is 
no better section on the line of the Northern Pacific, 
there being several beautiful lakes of good quality, 
and range cannot be beaten. Plenty or hay can “be 
cut in vicinity. Root CTOWs' grow in abundance, 


with very little care. Th€ company will offer shares 
for sale at the rate of one 100 cents on the dol- 
lar ; capital stock, $15, 0p, 
Address all inquiries to 
NorTH DAKOTA jgrock & CREAMERY Co. 
st] Springs, Kidder Co., D. 'T. 








_- 
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TOPICS IN TWO CITIES. 





A WELL-KNOWN Cincinnati artist, who recently 
spent a day in Minneapolis, said that the most 
picturesque building in the city was the old market 
house, near the suspension bridge, which appeared 
to have been transported bodily from some Spanish 
or Italian city. 

AN important scheme for the improvement of the 
lands around Lake Como, in the northern surburbs 


| 


| 


of St. Paul, is on foot. The plan includes a hotel, a 


driving track and a boulevard road around the lake. 
The new suburb will be on the line of the St. Paul 
& Northern Pacific Railroad to be opened soon 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis, and will also be 
accessible by a pleasant half hour’s drive from 
St. Paul. The beauty of the neighborhood and its 








of railroad with their moving trains, and vast sweeps 


of rolling country diversified with alternate groves | 


and meadows. Minneapolis lies all spread out in 
the near distance on one hand, but of St. Paul only 
the western suburbs are seen. The point of view is 
an excellent one for studying the relations of the two 
cities to each other and the question of their future 


contact. Thus it has special charms for the real es- | 
tate speculator, as well as to the admirer of beauti- | 


ful landscapes. 





AT the Presidential election the vote of Minne- | 


apolls was 20,218 and the vote of St. Paul, 14,520. 


| The preponderance of the vote of the former city, 


nearness to the city will make ita very desirable | 


place for suburban residences. 





THE mills of Minneapolis are running night and 
day, to their fullest capacity. The secret of their 


would, other things being equal, entitle it to claim a | 


population 25,000 greater than that of its neighbor. 
But there was a spirited local contest over congress- 
men in Minneapolis, which brought out a heavy 


vote, while in St. Paul the campaign was a languid | 


| one. The Pioneer Press, which has a foot in each 


prosperity isan open one. No wheat in the world | 


makes as good flour as the No. 1 hard grown on the 


prairies of Northern Minnesota and Dakota, and the | 


naiural laws of trade cause this wheat to pour into 
the mills of the greatest flouring city on the globe. 
The highest capacity of the Minneapolis flour 
mills has heretofore been put at 25,000 barrels a 
day, but for the past six weeks they have been 
tnrning out from 26,000 to 27,000 barrels every 
twenty-four hours. Minneapolis flour, we might 
add, is recognized all over the world as absolutely 
unsurpassed for quality. 





THE walls of the new club house in St. Paul begin 
to show above the foundations at the corner of Min- 
nesota and Fourth Streets, and the structure prom- 


determination on the part of the managers to put the 
building far enough down town to make it available 
for a noon-day lunch resort for its members. This 


city, and tries to treat both with fairness, discusses | 
the question of their relative size from the figures of | 


the school enrollment, and finds that taking the 
children in public and denominational schools, 
Minneapolis has 13,230 in attendance and St. Paul, 
11,792. The greater number in the former city, the 
Pioneer Press accounts for by the superior school 
facilities there, Minneapolis having twenty-eight 
public school buildings and St. Paul only eighteen. 
When the new school edifices now under construction 
in St. Paul are completed, the number of children 
attending school will probably not vary much in the 
two sections of the great dual metropolis of the 
Northwest. 


ee ee 


A NEW BRANDING SCHEME. 





Dr. Moore, chancellor of the Denver University, 


: . | thinks there should be some improvement on the 
ises to be an ornament to the city. It was a wise | 


will probably be its chief use fora time. The city | 
is not large enough yet, and not old enough to have | 


developed a class of club men proper, who have their 


time mainly on their hands, and can enjoy the facili- | 


ties for lounging, reading and quiet little dinner 
parties which a good club house affords. Everybody 
is energetically engaged in business, and business 
hours are longer than in the East, so that when the 
working day is over most men are happy to be able 


branding system now in use. He has just returned 
from his cattle ranch in Wyoming —brown and 
rugged as a typical cowboy, and has assisted in brand- 
ing 8,600 head of cattle. He knows it is hard work 
for the men and cruelty to the cattle. Hesays: ‘‘I 
am going to turn the chemistry department of this 


institution loose to find out what can take the place | 


of branding.’? It will be strange if the result will 


not be the discovery of something that will remove | 


| the hair from the hide of an animal, in some desired 


shape and spot, which will answer every purpose 


| fully as well as the branding iron now does, and 


to get into their slippers and an easy chair, and | 


spend their evenings resting at home. 





MINNEAPOLIS is happy over the opening, on No- | 


vember 8, of the first section of the Minneapolis, Sault 
Ste. Marie & Atlantic Railway, which strikes west 
from Turtle Lake on the West Wisconsin toward 


perhaps be an improvement, as a mark by which to 
recognize stock. Some such things would be not 
only a convenience to cattlemen, but a profit as well. 
It is estimated —at least an item is passing around 
through the papers to that effect —that the damage 





to hides from brands amounts to not Jess than $1,000,- | 


000 per year. The use of some chemical in the place 


| of the branding iron, which is altogether practicable, 


Sault Ste. Marie. The completed section is forty- | 
six miles long and has been built and equipped ex- | 
clusively by Minneapolis capital. When the road is | 


finished it will afford a direct line from Minneapolis 
to Sault Ste. Marie and a connection at the latter 


neapolis will then be 125 miles nearer New York, 


may be a saving of importance in the way of im- 
proved hides and consequently profits. — Denver 
Tribune-Republican. 





RED-HEADED MAN WANTED. 





Red-headed young men who have despaired need | 


‘ | despairnomore. At last they have the opportunity 
place with the Grand Trunk system of Canada. Min- | 


Boston and Portland than at present, and as near the | 
steamship port of Montreal as Chicago is to New | 


York. This will of course be an important achieve- 


flour and grain of the Northwest will ever go to 
Europe by way of the Canadian ports, ice-bound as 
they are for a considerable part of the year. 





ABovuT two miles from the University in Minne- 


hill, on the summit of which some public-spirited 
person has erected a wooden tower for an observatory. 
From the upper platform of this tower there is a 
view worth going many miles to see, embracing both 
the neighboring cities and \the whole country be- 
tween, the gorge through which flows the Missis- 
sippi, the lakes west of Minneapolis, numerous lines 


} 


\ 


to get a good wife if they themselve§ possess the right 
qualities. Hattie C. Cummings, of Dixie, W. T., has 
addressed the following to the Waitsburg Times: ‘I 
want a man of the following description: Red hair, 


* * | blue eyes, one that has pride enough to dress good, 
ment, but we hardly think any great portion of the | 


but not above hismeans. He must be a tall or short, 
thick or heavy set man; small feet; one that don’t 
wear fine shirts much. He must be good featured, 


| of light complexion, and one who is not afraid to cut 


too much wood for his cook. I don’t want one that 


| will goto sleep while at work. I want one that likes 
oe wang , | to hoe potatoes, work in the garden, and won’t play 
apolis, in the direction of St. Paul, is a high wooded | 


baseball. Ifthere is any of this description, please 
answer through the Waitsburg Times. No dainty 
store clerks need apply.’’ 








‘*Oh, I do so dote on the sea,’’ she gurgled, ‘‘ iz 


you only had a yacht, Augustus dear.’”? ‘‘I have no | 


yacht, Wilhelmina,”’ he sighed, *‘ but I can give you 
a little smack.’’ And then it sounded as if a cork 
had flown out of a bottle. 





| A LADY’S LIFE IN MANITOBA. 





| <A friend in New York sends us a copy of a recent 
issue of the English magazine called All the Year 
Round, containing an article entitled ‘‘ A Lady’s Life 
in Manitoba,’’ from which we make below a few 
interesting extracts on the climate of the new region 
which the Canadian Pacific Railroad has opened to 
settlement. Our friend’s comment on the article is 
that it is surprising people can be persuaded to 
go to so bleak a country when there are just as rich 
| and just as cheap lands awaiting occupancy 300 or 
| 400 miles south in Dakota. Our own opinion 
of Manitoba is that it is a region which will one day 


| 

} 

| be tolerably well peopled in spite of its long and 
| rigorous winters, but that it can offer no substantial 
| inducements to offset its disadvantages to immigrants 
| as long as homestead land and cheap railroad land 
| can be had in the much better latitudes of Dakota. 
| This much by way of introduction to the entertain- 
ing extracts which follow : 


| 

| My home is a log house, consisting of three rooms. 
| Weare about sixty miles from Winnipeg, and eighteen 
miles from the nearest railway station. In winter, 
however—i. e., for six months of the year—the 
snow closes our shorter road, and we can only travel 
along a trail, which is kept open by a more constant 
traffic; this makes the journey to the station six 
miles longer, or twenty-four miles in all. The 
nearest store is fifteen miles away, but it seldom 
contains what I want, and the next nearest store is 
at the railway station. Our nearest town is Portage 
La Prairie, but it lies farther west, and for practical 
purposes Winnipeg is where we have to go to buy an 
axe or to see a doctor. There is no Protestant church 
within thirty-five miles of our house—but we 
occasionally visit a Roman Catholic mission station 
about fifteen miles away, on the shore of Lake 
Manitoba. 

All the country between us and Winnipeg is flat 
and not at all picturesque, though by going as far 
west as Brandon, you come to ‘‘rolling’’ prairie. 
In early summer the ground is carpeted with the 
loveliest wild flowers. We are fortunate in having 
land which is nicely timbered. It not only gives us 
a pleasanter prospect than the dreadful monotony of 
a treeless flat, but it also entirely supplies us with 
firing. This is a great consideration in a country 
where wood is often expensive to buy, though the 
climate makes it a prime necessity of life. 

This brings me to speak about my experience of 
the climate of Manitoba. The variations of temper- 
| ature are very great. I have seen the thermometer 
stand at 125 degrees inside a tent in summer, and at 
fifty-eight degrees below zero, or ninety degrees 
below freezing point, outside the house in winter. 
Though such figures are hardly touched once a year, 
yet they serve to indicate an extraordinary range of 
temperature. Such arctic cold would be unendurable 
if the air were not so wonderfully dry and clear — 
and often very still—that it does not seem half as 
cold as it really is. I may mention one curious 
instance of this: Though I always suffered terribly 
from chilblains in the old country, I have never felt 
the least symptom of one in Manitoba. Then the 
changes of weather are not generally very sudden; 
the heat and cold are fairly regular, and in mid- 
| seasons the thermometer does not fluctuate much. 
Still, it is not easy for English lady readers to 
imagine the conditions of living in such a climate. 

Perhaps a few homely details may best serve to 
illustrate what winter in Manitoba means: The snow 
outside our house was from six to ten feet deep, from 
November to April. Traveling on wheels is, of 
course, out of the question, and we always used a 
sleigh. The snow gets caked and frozen hard and 
smooth along the trails, and even if, as sometimes 
happens, the horse sinks, and you upset, still a clean 
snowdrift is better than mud to fall on. I tried to 
wear boots last November, and one of my feet froze. 
Moccasins, made by Indians of moose skin, are used 
instead of shoes to cover the feet, which are first 
cased in several pairs of stockings. For traveling on 
foot snow-shoes are best. These, too, are of Indian 
make. They are generally flat frames of thin wood 
—from two to six feet long—pointed in front and 
rear, and filled up with interlaced deer sinew. The 
moccasioned foot of the wearer is tied on in the mid- 
dle of the snow-shoe, and after a little practice it is 
easy, So equipped, to walk five miles an hour across 
the snow. There is a snow-shoeing club in Winni- 
peg, where the art is taught and practiced. Mitts 
supersede gloves during the winter, as if the fingers 
are separated they generally freeze. 

We were forced to melt snow for all the water we 
used last winter. The cold was so intense that when 
melted snow water was poured from the boiler into 
| @ pail, and taken at once across to the stable, the ice 


























on it frequently had to be broken with a stick before | sundown emerge from the shade where they take 


the cattle could drink; it froze so hari whilst being 
carried a distance of some sixty yards in the open 
air. My husband would sometimes come in from a 
short visit to the stockyard with his nose frozen; 
indeed, it is rather a common sight to see people 
partly frozen. The part affected turns as white as 
marble, and loses all feeling. Unless you see your- 
self in a glass, or are told of it, you are not conscious 
of being frozen. In-this plight it is best not to go 
near a fire, as sudden thawing is very painful. 
People generally try friction, rubbing themselves 
with snow, or better still, with paraffin oil. Occa- 
sionally, when one is frozen and far from help, the 
part frozen, if an extremity, will snap off. Last 
year a man living about thirty miles trom us was 
told that his ear was frozen; he put up his hand to 
feel, and the ear dropped off in his hand. Limbs 
sometimes have to be amputated from severe frostbites. 
My kitten’s ears froze and broke off last winter, and 
a neighbor’s pony lost its ears in the same way. 

I was surprised when I first found the mustard 
freeze in my mustard-pot, which stood a foot from 


“the kitchen stovepipe, and two feet above the stove, 


where there was a blazing fire all day and every 
day through the winter. Yet the mustard froze 
between every meal. Bread froze if left for half an 
hour in a room without a fire. I once left a pitcher 
full of milk in the kitchen all night, and next 
morning on trying to move it the pitcher fell to 
pieces, and left the milk standing solid in its place. 
We could buy frozen milk by the pound, frozen so 
intensely, that when I put a lump of it in a tin into 
the oven, or on the top of the stove, the first part that 





| 


melted would burn to the tin before the rest of it had | 


thawed. I managed to melt it by first chopping the ice 
milk into very small pieces. Clothes which had been 


washed froze before I could hang them on the line | 


to dry. I used to leave them out two or three nights 
for the snow and frost to bleach, and they always 
needed thawing and drying again when they were 
brought indoors. Even after being dampened and 
folded they would freeze together; and when I have 
been ironing the top ofa pocket handkerchief, the 
lower part would freeze on to the table, which was 
close by a roaring wood fire. Ironing under these 
conditions is rather slow work. 

Such stories must sound almost incredible except 
to those who, like myself, have witnessed the facts, 
though, of course, only in the most severe weather. 
A bearded Englishman, who stayed with us last 
winter, was often forced, when he came indoors, to 
thaw the icicles from his moustache, which froze to 
his beard, and hindered him from talking to us. <A 
pail of water left in the kitchen all night would 
freeze solid to the bottum before morning. This 
happened every time one was left, for two months. 
It is disappointing to lovers of skating that the out- 
door ice is completely spoiled by snow, which begins 
to fall as soon as the hard frost sets in. Though I lived 
within easy reach of Lake Manitoba, which is 130 
miles long, and was frozen hard for six months last 
season, I never once had my skates on. There are 
several covered rinks in Winnipeg, which are flooded, 
and so renewed every night. 

In such a climate everyone who can afford it is 
dressed in fur. Seal, beaver and otter skins are 
most fashionable. Ordinary people are content with 
bear, raccoon or buffalo. The Winnipeg policemen 
all dress in buffalo coats down to their heels in 
winter, and almost every house contains at least one 
buffalo robe or rug. These cost from two to five 
pounds each, and are used for camp bedding and 
driving wraps. The keenest wind cannot pierce 
them. 

Winter is, of course, not equally severe through 
out. Part of my description applies only to its 
colder half. But to a woman the most trying part 
of a winter in Manitoba is not its severity — for you 
live in a warm house — but its length. Snow lay on 
the ground last season for six months and a half, and 
the great lakes were frozen for the same period. 
This sounds almost unbearably tedious to English 
ears; and one’s eyes grow very weary of the bare, 
blank whiteness, and long for something green to 
look at; yet the bright, clean, still frosts, with 
brilliant sunshine, glorious skies, and moonlit, 
aurora-colored nights, have great compensations of 
their own. A blizzard—i. e., a strong, keen, bone- 
piercing storm of wind with more or less snow—keeps 
every one indoors until its rather rare visit is over. 
But in spite of every inconvenience, outdoors and 
indoors, of the winter time, I. say deliberately that I 


would rather pass three winters on the prairie in | 
| side of the school house, being watched by eight or 


Manitoba than one summer. 

~ During the three summer months the scorching 
heat and occasional parching winds might be borne, 
were it not for the terrible plague of mosquitoes 
which infests the whole province — bad in towns, but 
unspeakable on the prairie. I have sometimes been 


driving in the cool of a summer’s evening — and the 
evenings and nights of the hottest days are always 
deliciously cool— when I could not see my pony’s 
head through the dense cloud of mosquitoes which at 





refuge all day, and almost darken the air. They are 
rather smaller editions of our common gnat, but the 
irritation produced by their stings is sometimes past 
endurance. I do not wonder that Mr. Archibald 
Forbes speaks of mosquitoes on the Danube, ‘‘ whose 
size and viciousness are only to be found equaled in 
Manitoba.’’ The implied tribute to our northwestern 
insect is thoroughly deserved. 

I have tried most of the recommended remedies 
without finding anything even to alleviate the misery 
caused by these pests. A mixture of castor-oil and 
tar smeared over the body is said to be the only sure 
preventive. This remedy seems as bad as the disease, 
and I have not tested it yet, but the consciousness 
of a hundred separate stings on one hand, and of a 
face swollen to double its usual size, is enough to 
make one glad to try any prescription whatsoever. 

The first frost kills all the mosquitoes,sand-flies, etc. , 
wholesale, and brings in six weeks’ Indian summer — 
the loveliest weather imaginable, fit for the valley of 
Avignon or the lotus-eater’s paradise—when one’s 
chief desire is to live constantly out-of-doors. Heavy 
rains fall in September, but when the grass dries 
again, and before the snow covers it, prairie fires 
light the country round. Ifa man throws down the 
match which has lit his pipe, he may start a blaze 
which will run along the ground for miles. From 
our home I have counted seven different fires round 
the horizon at once. The first snow stops them all 
for six months till the spring thaw. Then, when 
the dead grass of the last autumn has dried in the 
sun, they are as numerous as ever. Great care is 
needed to keep safe the houses, which are built all 
of wood, and thatched with reed or shingles, and in 
that dry atmosphere very easily catch fire. The best 
precaution is to choose a still, dry day, and yourself 
to burn slowly and carefully a broad belt of dry 
grass all round your homestead; this leaves nothing 
for succeeding fires to catch, and they cannot cross it. 


A DAKOTA PRAIRIE FIRE. 








An extensive and destructive prairie fire occurred 
recently in the vicinity of Forman, in Sargent County, 


Dakota. The Chronicle gives a graphic description 
with diagrams. We copy the following from its ac- 
count: ‘‘Last Sunday evening, as the sun was 


sinking in the western horizon, a fire was noticed 
encircling this place, and at no greater distance than 
twenty miles to the north and west. The scene that 
immediately followed was too horrible to be thought 
lightly of. The whole heavens seemed as one mass 
of seething, hissing fire. The roar that accompan- 
ied the flames as they darted upward was enough 
to startle the pioneer and completely shatter the bold 
and fearless tenderfoot. The dense cloud of smoke 
that hovered above the fire sent huge coils upward 
that, as the flare of the flames showed against them, 
pictured to the beholders standing below and shiver- 
ing with fear, grimacing demons as they flitted about 
in their erial home in the skies 

‘* A ery was raised and in a few minutes the citi- 
zens had turned out en masse with wet bags and coal 
oil torches and going to the north and northwest 
limits of the town along the wagon trail leading 
west, immediately plied the torches.. The grass 
went off like powder, burning a back-fire twenty feet 
wide in aninstant, reaching nearlya half mile. Then 
to meet the creeping flames approaching from the 
north, a double back-fire was started by the torch- 


men, and had just been completed when the roar of | 


the flames was heard ascending the hill—only ina 
moment to flash in the tall grass and meet the back- 
fire with the swish peculiar to the concussion follow- 
ing the discharge of acannon. The fire to the west 
was then about two miles distant, but nearing at the 
rate of about eighteen miles an hour, and when the 
north fire had been safely met all hands went to the 
southwest trail, running to about twenty yards north 
of the new school house, and started a back-fire on 
the north side of the trail, and then bringing the 
fire over the trail, it was letto burn around the south 


ten to prevent the fire spreading to thebuilding. At 
one time it seemed as though the blaze would get 
the best of them, but the wet sacks were applied and 
the flames subdued. Other parties were sent in dif- 
ferent directions and succeeded in checking the fire. 
The damage done, however, was estimated at 
$10,000.”’ 
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‘Books About The Northwest 


Tom's Experience in Dakota, 


By Dr. A. P. MILLER. Small 12mo, bound in cloth, 
146 pages. Price 50 cents. 


This is a record of four years’ experience in Dakota, written 
in plain conversational style, and telling just what an intend- 
ing emigrant or new settler most wants to know about the 
country. The writer has had aconscientious regard for the best 
interests of those who are seeking information with a view of 
bettering their condition and prospects in life. The talks he 
gives with all classes of settlers in Dakota, the capitalist, the 
poor homesteader, the widow, the mechanic, the tenant farmer, 
are all faithful reports of actual conversations, and throw a 
great deal of light on the problem of how to make a start and 
get on in a new prairie country. 


History of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


From the Inception of the Enterprise to the Comple- 
tion of the Main Line of the Road. By E. V. 
SMALLEY. A handsome octavo volume of 437 
pages with maps and numerous illustrations. Of 
peculiar value to all interested in the Northern 
Pacific enterprise and to all who live along the 
line of the road. Price $2.50. 


It is a dignified and reasonable record of a great enterprise 
successfully carried tocompletion, Mr. Smalley sees clearly and 
writes delightfully. Readers of his recent articles in the Century 
Magazine are aware that he is thoroughly familiar with the 
Northwest, and moreover, that he does Set ester how to be un- 
interesting. The work will be standard authority and have 
perenne value. Few handsomer volumes, by the way, have 
een produced by American bookmakers.—New York Sun. 


Itisone of the most fascinating and noteworthy volumes of 
the year, and reads like a romance, but furnishes more reliable 
and interesting information about the strangely wonderful 
country than any other publication.—Hartford Post. 


Crude to the Northern Pacific Railroad and Its 
Allied Lines. 


By HENRY J. WINSER. An attractive volume of 
276 pages, bound in flexible cloth, and handsomely 
illustrated. Price $1.25. 

Invaluable to the tourist, the business traveler, and also to the 
emigrant going to the Northern Facific belt. Full of carefully 
a information about the towns and country traversed 
by the road, and readable from cover to cover. 








Either of the above books sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of the price. Address, 


THE NORTHWEST, 
Mannheimer Block, St. Paul, Minn. 


VOLUME II, 1884, 


—O0OF— 


The Northwest: 


A Monthly Illustrated Journal of Literature, Agriculture 
and Western Progress. 


NOW READY. 


Handsomely Bound. 
PRICE $2.50, POSTACE PREPAID. 


Address, THE NORTHWEST, 
St. Paul, Minn, 





NEW SECTIONAL MAPS 


—OFr— 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. 


Exhibiting for the first time the boundary lines 
of the recently organized counties. All the sec- 
tion lines, surveys so far as made, counties, towns, 
villages, post-oftices, rivers, creeks, etc., are accu- 
rately and clearly shown. 

Size of Dakota, 86x48 inches. Scale 12 miles to 
one inch. 

Size of MINNESOTA, 41x56 inches. Scale 8 miles 


to one inch. 
PRICES. 


‘Printed on Bond Paper, in Pocket form - - $1.00 


“ 


“ Heavy mounted on rollers - 1,50 

Mounted on Rollers, cloth back - - - - - 42,00 
Large Scale Wall Maps and Pocket Maps of every 

State and Territory in the United States and of 

every country in the World. Address, 

RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
Map Publishers, 
148, 150, 152 & 154 Main Street, Chicago. 
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PORTLAND—HOW IT WAS NAMED. 

Thos. W. Bicknell, editor of the New England Journal 
of Education, has been making a tour of the Pacific Coast, 
and, in one of his letters to his paper, writes: 

Portland is worthy of a long letter, but must be passed 
with a few facts. Its history is quite remarkable for a city 
which has not seen its semi-centennial, and fifteen years 
ago had less than 1,000 inhabitants. The tax book shows 
a total valuation of $30,000,000, representing, probably, 
$50,000,000 of property, which, with a population of 25,000, 
allows a per capita wealth of $2,000, a remarkable resultant 
for the enterprise and general thrift of this young me rop- 
olis of the Northwest. Prosperity is everywhere evident ; 
in the substantial warehouses on the streets flanking the 
west bank of the Willamette; in the air of 





blotted out its foot hills, and lifting its snow-crowned pin- 
nacles 11,000 feet into the clear upper atmosphere. Objects 
of interest to our artist nearer at hand were parties of coast 
Indians fishing for salmon from queer-looking canoes or 
dug-outs with primitive hooks made of. fat pine splinters 
The canoes are very long and heavy, each being 
hollowed with infinite labor from a single tree. The out- 
side is painted black, and the interior a bright vermilion, 
while the high beak or prow is ornamented with rude de- 


and bone. 


vices traced in the same vivid color.’ ‘ 

Mount Baker is an extinct voleano. It was named by 
the English explorer, Captain Vancouver, after one of his 
lieutenants. Vancouver complimented a number of his 


officers in a like manner. 
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HOW BUFFALOES ARE SLAUGHTERED. 


Glendive (Montana) Correspondence New York Sun. ; 

People living near here were surprised the other day by | g 
hearing a ‘loud tramping, and through the clouds of dust | |; 
kicked up they discovered a herd of buffaloes making at a | 0 
mad pace forthe river. Theanimals appeared to be well-nigh | t! 
run down, but many of them were furious. As they came | n 
to the bank of the Yellowstone they plunged in pell mell | t; 
one on top of the other, and for a time it looked as though 1 
many of them would be killed, but nearly all got out un- p 
injured. They had hardly reached the other side whena fo 
yelling, swearing crowd of white men and Indians came 
up on foam-covered horses. They paused here long enough® al 
to get refreshment, and then resumed the chase. | p 
je 





comfort and luxury about and within the 
homes of the people ; in the pleasing architec- 
ture and excellent designs of the school edifices, 
which are the best evidences of a people’s intel- 
ligence and good taste ; and in the busy indus- 
tries which have made this city the queen of 
the Garden Valley, over which she presides 
with something of Nature’s royalty. It was 
our pleasure to be escorted about the city by 
three of her prominent teachers, and the de- 
lightful experiences of that trip in our survey 
of river, valley and mountain scenery, ‘‘of or- 
chards and meadows and deep-tangled wild- 
wood,’’ will not soon be forgotten. Beautiful 
for situation is the city which is set in the 
midst of Mount Hood, Mount Adams, Mount 
St. Helens, and Mount Tacoma, whose snowy 
peaks, with their everlasting ice rivers, rise to 
heights ranging from 11,500 to 14,000 feet above 
the sea level, and whoso sides are furrowed 





with these icy plow-sbares within 4,000 feet 
of the fertile plains at their bases. At Port 
Townsend, W. T., we had the good fortune to 
meet one of the two pioneers who built the 
first log house on the site of Portland, and who 
named the future town. Mr. Pettigrove is now 
seventy years old, and has been engaged in 
Western town planting all his life, his last act 
being the location of Port Townsend, his pres- 
ent residence. The two original settlers of 
Portland were from New England: one from 
Maine, the other from Massachusetts. The for- 
mer proposed to call the spot Portland, from 
the metropolis of his native State. The latter, 
proud of ‘‘the Hub,’’ preferred to call the new 
town Boston. Here was a question to be set- 
tled, of great importance to the future of this 
non-existent city. Boston or Portland — 
which? The house was divided. One vote 
for Boston; one for Portland. The scattering 
votes were too widely scattered to be counted. 
Excitement over the name waxed high, and 
debate was warm. Arguments were piled high 
on either side in favor of Boston or Portland, 
and there was no court, no arbiter, no council, 
no commission, to decide the vexed question. 
At last a bright idea was born of the Boston 








brain. ‘‘ Let’s toss up a cent, and heads I win 
for the ‘‘Hub.’’ ‘‘Agreed,’’ said the Portland 
advocate, and up in the air went the ancient 
copper only to turn its headless side three 
times in favor of the Maine winner; and Port- 
land of the West it was, it is, and shall be. 
ON LOWER PUGET SOUND. 





By the courtesy of the publishers of Har- 
pers’ Weekly, we are enabled to reproduce a 
few of the pictures of Puget Sound scenery 
sketched by their special artist, Charles Gra- 
ham. The largest picture is an excellent rep- 
resentation of Mount Baker, as seen from the 
southern point of Vancouver’s Island. Describ- 
ing the view, Mr. Graham writes: 

‘Thirty-five miles inland to the eastward, 














but seeming to rise from the sa, towered 
Mount Baker, piercing the purple huze that 


VIEWS ON LOWER PUGET SOUND. 
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There were 400 or 500 buffaloes in the herd, and they were 
making for British America as fast as their legs would carry 
them. From the hunters it was learned that the hunt be- 
gan down in Dakota, on the Cannon Ball River, where not 
less than 5,000 of the animals were found grazing. A few 
of the men had followed them the entire distance, but al- 
though the party that passed here numbered only thirty, its 
members estimated that from first to last 300 or 400 men had 
taken part in the slaughter. Some of the men who started 
out with the original party had remained behind at various 
points to secure the hides, and others, who only joined in 
for the sport, had dropped out after satisfying themselves 
with the chase. The rapidity with which these magnificent 
animals are slaughtered is shown by the fact that the hunters 


| passing through here said they would have the hides of 





the remnant of the herd before reaching the boundary 
ling, 
ee ee aes 
A WELL TILLED FARM. 

E. Stauffer was in the city Friday from his farm near 
Spiritwood Lake, and gave a Capital reporter some of the 
results of his season’s work. He and his brother run asmall 
farm in partnership. They do not believe in cultivating 
more ground than they can attend to well. Their experi- 
ence is worth relating, as it will show others that a large 
farm is not necessary to success in Dakota. 

Off one-eighth of an acre they raised from the seed 100 
bushels of onions, large, well ripened and in excellent con- 
dition for winter-keeping. Mr. Stauffer gave us a pointer 
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“on onion-growing which he recommended us to publish. 
| Onions, he says, want to grow on top of the ground or they 
| won’t ripen properly, but run too much to tops; do not hoe 
| the dirt over them but away from them so that the tuber 
| sits on the ground. 


To give the ground a coating of ashes 
from burned straw isa benefit to the crop. 

Other products of Stauffer Brothers’ farm this year were 
3,000 celery plants which sell rapidly at 20 cents each ; 
50 bushels of carrots; 100 bushels of red beets; 20 bushels 
of parsnips; 100 bushels of rutabagas; 150 bushels of pota- 
toes ; half an acre of No. 1 sweet corn; 1,200 bushels of No. 
1 hard wheat off 57 acres; 1,000 bushels of oats off 18 acres. 

The whole season’s work on both farm and garden was 
done by the two brothers themselves with the exception of 
a little help hired in harvest time, the outlay for which 
was not more than twenty-five dollars. 

Roots and vegetables of all kinds grow ~v 
luxuriantly here that farmers who neglect to 
give a fair proportion of their time to ¢hese miss 
some of the chief profits of their lead. It re- 
quires but little labor to keep the weeds out 
of the garden, the chief labor after the seed is 
put in being to thin out the plants to the proper 
distance apart. — Jamestown (Dakota) Capital. 
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CHEAP LANDS. 





Any thinking man can see that the days of 
cheap lands are swiftly going by. Uncle Sam 
has already given away the choice part of his 
estate, A large acreage remains, but much of 
itis not good. Nevertheless, the coming thou- 
sands will be glad to get that. And the time 
is near at hand when the generous old uncle 
will have no lands to give to anyone. When 
the free lands are gone, what will be the re- 
sult? The poor man will not be able to get 
land, that’s all. And that means a good deal. 
The glory of America has not only been in its 
‘‘free institutions,’’ but free homes for the 
millions. The poor man without land in this 
country will be at the mercy of the rich, and 
his lot will be only little better than that of 
the poor in other countries. He must be a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water. His lot 
will be to work for others. He will know noth- 
ing of the independence that a few broad acres 
will give to the yeoman. But may be the 
reader won’t believe that the poor man will be 
unable to buy lands. Well, let us see; what 
are lands worth in European countries? From 
$150 an acre upwards, a friend tells us. Very 
well. Is it not easy to see that European 
prices will prevail in regard to the price of 
lands in this country in a few years after our 
free lands are exhausted. To put the matter 
in a few words, we shall soon see lands that 
can now be bought for $5 and $10 per acre 
selling for $50, while the best farming lands in 
the most favored places will be held at $200 
or $300 per acre, and even more. But this will 
not be the case for years, say some. It may 
happen in ten years, and certainly will in 





twenty. If aman desires to make a safe invest- 
ment for himself and for his children, let him 
buyland. And for cheap lands, Dakota stands 
ahead. Not only are Dakota lands the cheap- 
est, but they are the best in the world. Let 
the land seeker come to Dakota.— Scranton 
(Dakota) Pioneer 

IN his annual report the Governor of Idaho 
says the funded debt of the Territory has been 
practically wiped out. The population of the 
Territory is stated to be 88,000, which should 
entitle the Territory, in the Governor’s opin- 











2. SALMON-FISHING VILLAGE. 3. AN INDIAN FISHERMAN. 








4. THE OLYMPIC RANGE. 


ion, to be admitted as a State. The value of 
assessed property in the Territory has in- 
creased fifty per cent over last year, and is 
now placed at $9,380,000. The export of 
minerals last fiscal year .was $7,000,000. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT 
MARKET. 


[PREPARED FOR THE NORTHWEST. ] 
MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 28, 1884. 

The only features of the market the past month 
have been continued depression and dullness. Al- 
though prices have not gone much lower, having lost 
only about two cents during the month, there isa very 
heavy feeling, and repeated efforts to lift the market 
out of the sameold rit have failed. Wheat was never 
so low as now. In many places in the country fifty 
cents per bushel is the highest price paid for No. 1 
hard, and this means an average of about forty-two 
cents for the farmer’s crop. The causes for the pre- 
vailing low prices are many, but the one most ap- 
perent is over-production, both at home and abroad. 
This country is full of wheat. There is an enormous 
surplus acter using all we can at home, and there is 
no market abroad for it. The English grain trade 
was never in such a discouraging condition as now, 
and prices are teuding lower every day. The Min- 
neapolis mills have immense quantities of wheat on 
hand, and are buying very little at present. Flour 
is cheap and the market is very weak. Country 
mills have more wheat thay they ..a griud. The 
stocks in store at Minneapolis are larger than ever 
before — nearly 4,000,000 bushels—and are increasing 
Under these con- 
ditions there is not much hope of a better market 
soon. The following table shows the highest and 


a% an enormous rate every week. 


lowest prices for the month, with the prices of a year 
ago: 





Highest. Lowest. Nov. 27, 1884. 
No. 72¢. 69%4e. 9944c. 
No. : 68 64 93 
No. 604 59 8&8 
No. 57 D4 8514 


The market has been very steady all through the 
month, The Eastern markets have shown no real 
signs of reviving business and buyers here are com- 
pelled to sit down and wait. There has been a 
better business in shipping wheat to Chicago and 
Milwaukee than at any time during the season. 
The extremely low price gives shippers a safe mar- 
gin. Low grade wheat is about the only stuff in 
demand. 
large, but as navigation is closed the storage capacity 
there will soon be filled up, and then the tide of 


Receipts at Duluth continue to be very 


grain will be turned this way. The country eleva- 
tors are pretty well filled up, and there is not likely 
to be any scarcity of wheat for many weeks, if at all. 
Farmers in the North have been selling freely, and 
there is now a disposition among the wheat growers 
of the older sections to let go. The total amount of 
wheat now in sight in the United States is nearly 
40,000,000 bushels. It is less than forty weeks until 
the new crop comes in, and as the average weekly 
consumption is not much over 1,000,000, there will 
still be left the wheat yet unsold in farmers’ hands. 
From these facts the farmers of the Northwest can 
decide as to the probable prices of the future. 

The flour market has ruled dull during the month 
and prices have declined. The output for the first 
two weeks of November was the largest ever known, 
but since then it has fallen off considerably. The 
extremely low market has discouraged millers, and 
they are curtailing work as much as possible,without 
shutting down entirely. The stage of water in the 
river is excellent, and although there have been tem- 
porary hindrances on account of anchor ice there is 
nothing to prevent a full run during the winter should 
the millers feel inclined to crowd things. This is 
not likely, however, as many millers talk of curtail- 
ing their work still further unless the market offers 
better inducements than at present. 

> 

Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Swords, 10 Pine Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations of 
miscellaneous securities November 25 : 


Northern Pacific Ist Mortgage Bonds........... 102% to 10254 
“ “ “ “ > 


pa 85 to &7%& 










-” a Pend d’ Oreille Div“ . 9014* to 100* 
” ° Missouri Div = . 100* to 10014* 
“ - Dividend Certificates............ 75 to 77 
fe eae oe to 15 
St Paul & Duluth Preferred.................ccccssseee ceoes to 79 
Northern Pacific common...... . 17% to 17% 
“ “preferred... " 41% to 4182 
Oregon Transcontinental... 1254 to 1283 
Oregon Railway & Nav........ « & to 70 
Oregon Transcontinental 6s................0000eesere . 66 to 67% 
Oregon Railway & Nav. ists 100¢ to 110+ 


*Interest. Bid. 


Prices of Leading Northwestern Stocks. 





COMPILED FROM DAILY REPORTS. 





The following table shows the closing prices of leading Northwestern Stocks, on the New York Stock 


Exchange, from October 27 to November 26: 








: Ko) nh 
5 

Oct. 27 | 18 4244 | 12% | 67 7 | e% 123% | 74 
Oct. 28....00008 18 % 42% | 1234/66 | 15 | s5% | 124 | 73% 
Oct. 29.. 18 | 425% | 12% 69 |15 | 86 | 125 | 73% 
Oct. 30.. is 43% 112% 69 |15 | 86 (125 | 74% 
CAM asnsisin 1814 | 4354 | 12%, '69 | 15 | 87% 126 | 76% 
Wes Bissiisins 1854 ; 4314 | 1234 } 69 15 8634 | 125 75 
MOv. Bccccoonme is% | 43%/ 12% 70 «15 «| 865g] 125 | 76% 
NOV. 5..ccceees 18% | 43 | 13% | 70 15 | 85%] 124 | 74% | 
Nov. 6.2000 1734 | 4134 | 1234 | 69 | 15 | 844] 124 | 75% 
Nov. 7...c000 | 17% | 42% | 1234 | 69 | 16% | 85 | 124 | 73% 
ie 175% | 4134 | 12% | 69 | 16% | 837% | 12334 | 743 
Noy, 10........ 1714 | 4234 | 12% | 69 1644 | 837g | 123144 73% 
Nov. 11........ 17% | 42 | 12% | 70 | 16% | 82% | 12814 | 7434 
Nov. 12 18 | 42% | 12% | 7124 | 16% | 8384 | 121 | 73% 
Nov. 13 18 | 4234 | 1254, 70 (15 | 8% | 12214 | 743% 
Nov. 14......... 18 | 4334 | 1334 | 7114 | 1814 | 8714 | 12834 | 75% 
Nov. 15 1854 | 4274/18 | 7124/20 | 86 | 123 | 755 
Nov. 17 1854 | 4314 | 1388 69 (21 | 87 | 124 | 74% 
Nov. 18 1844 | 4244 | 18% | 69 «| 21 «| 8714] 124 | 7434 
Nov. 20 18% | 42%113 | 69 | 21 | 877%] 126 | 76% 
Nov. 21 184 | 4254 | 13144 69 «=| 21—|: 8834 | 12536 | 75} 
Nov. 22........., 18 | 42%/13 | 69 | 22% | 89144] 125 | 767 
Nov. 24......... | 177% | 4144 | 138 | 7114 | 22% | 8934 | 124% | 77 
| See 4134 13 | 71% | 22% | 9154 | 126 7614 
NOV. 26.....000 1854 | 4284 14% | 7114 | 21 | 9236 | 12634 | 79% 


THE DAKOTA EXHIBIT AT NEW ORLEANS.— 
Commissioner Alexander McKenzie informs the Man- 
dan Pioneer that he will have on exhibition at the 
New Orleans World’s Fair a full display of the fauna 
of Dakota. Mr. Allen, the taxidermist, is at work 
on a number of fine specimens that will be used at 
the exhibition. Life size models representing Indian 
life and civilization are also being prepared, and will 
be a feature of great interest to the outside world. 
An Indian family will be hired to be present at the 
exhibition. The Indians will be dressed in a full 
outfit of Indian toggery and will show to the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Monthly Earnings Statement. 


The actual earnings for month of October were as tollows: 


1883. 1884, Increase. 
Miles: Main Line and Branches..2,365 2,453 88 
Month of October............. $1,397,221.79 $1,461,510.99 $64,289.20 
July Ist to Oct. 31...........$4,485,783.09 $4,753,110.88 $267,327.79 


APPROXIMATE EARNINGS FOR FIRST TWO WEEKS IN NOVEMBER. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, 17 BROAD STREET, 
NEw YorK, November 5, 1884. 
1883, 1884. Increase. 
Miles: Main Line and Branches..2,365 2,453 88 
Month of October.............$1,397,221,79  $1,461,370.00 $64,148.21 
July 1 to Oct. 31 ..........04....$4,485,783.09 $4,752,969.89 $267,186.80 





NEw York, November 11, 1884. 


1883, 1884. Increase. 
Miles: Main Line and Branches..2,365 2,453 8s 
Bes BO BE Ba scaceccinccesconend $315,800.00 $316,369.00 $569.00 





July 1to Nov. Z...eceeeee $4,801,583.09 $5,069,338.89 $267,755.80 


R. L. BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


A. Cc. PETTITT, 


PLUMBER, GAS & STEAM FITTER 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


A large supply of Sewer Pipe constantly 
on hand. Agent for the Page Steam 
Heater. A good assortment of Iron and 
Wood Pumps alwaysinStock. Allorders 
for Goods or Work promptly attended to. 
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103 | 78 | 28% 87 | 31 | 24 | 118%) 111 | 43% 
103 (77 | 28%/86 |11 | 24% / 118 | 10994 | 4434 
102% 79 | 28% 86%4| 11 | 2434 | 117% | 110 | 43%4 
103 6-80 «| 29% «88 | 11 | 24% | 117% | 110% | 4334 


104 81 2934 89 | 11% | 2494 | 11934 | 1 44 
104 80 | 28 «| 87 | 11%) 26 | 118 | 11 | 44 
104 | 8134 | 29% | 87 | 12 | 25 118% | 110 | 4334 
103 = 80 «6/28 «| 86%] 11%! 25 | 118% | 110 | 438% 


| 103% | 79 «| 28 | 87 | 113% | 25 | 11744 | 11134 | 43% 
103 | 81% | 28 | 85 | 1134 25 | 11634 | 11134 | 43 

| 103 | g03Z | 2e1z | 86% | 21}4 | zo | LI HK | 1119 | 43 
103 | 80% | 27% | 86% | 11% 26 | 117% | 10934 | 4334 





104 =| 80 | 2634 | 8534 | 1134 26 | 117% | 10934 | 4824 


} | 
103 | 82 (27 | 86 | 11% 25 | 1175¢ | 11134 | 48 
| | | 
103% | 82 | 27% | 8734 | 11% 25 «| 119 | 110 | 44 
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| 103% | 83 (27 | 86 4% | 120% | 112% | 43 
104 | 82 |27 |86 |12 | 25 | 119% | 11134 | 44% 
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104 | 80 | 2834/87 | 11% | 25 | 121 | 111% | 48 
| | 

105 | 80 | 2934| 88 | 11% | 25 | 120% | 10924 | 43 


105 81 29% | 88% | 1144 | 24% | 
105 | 81 291% | 9014 | 11 251% | 


80 | 29% | 8924 | 1134 | 2534 | 119 | 10844 | 4434 


105% 


/4 
105% | 83% | 30 | 91% | 12 | 25 | 1203 
10634 | 8334 3076 | 9124 | 1234 | 2794 | 1207 








strangers the wild manners of Indian life. All the 
animals of the chase will be represented. An Indian 
pony will be mounted, attached to a travois, show- 
ing the aboriginal method of transportation. Indian 
tepee life and barbarism will be presented to show 
the condition in which Dakota was found by the 
white man years ago when he first set foot upon the 
virgin soil. Models will also be on exhibition which 
will show at a glance Indian life on the reservations. 
No State in the Union can present such a contrast 
in her denizens as Dakota. The wild life of the war- 
like Sioux alongside of the bonanza farms and the 
great wheat fields presents a contrast unknown to any 
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DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS. 
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PROSPECT PARE 


AN D 
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LAND AND POWKR CO. ADDITION, 


MINN BA POLLS. 


Prospect Park is a high, finely wooded tract near the University of Minnesota, fronting on University Avenue—the main thoroughfare between Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. This is the finest residence property in Minneapolis, commands a view of the entire city, of Hamline, Merriam Park, Minnesota Transfer, and a good 
share of St. Paul, with Fort Snelling in the distance. Arrangements have recently been made for the erection of $40,000 of first-class residences the coming season. 
This property is offered on reasonable terms.>, Meeker Island Land and Power Co.’s Addition adjoins Prospect Park on the west and extends to the Mississippi 
River. Union Depot line of the C., M. & St. P. R. R. runs through this property. This is to-day the best property for manufacturingwtablishments in or near this 
city, being convenient to the mills, all the railways, and the Minnesota Transfer. Manufacturers desiring to change their location will do well to examine this 
location carefully. Plats, map of the territory between Minneapolis and St. Paul, and all necessaay information furnished on application. 


FARNSWORTH & WOLCOTT, 


Corner THIRD STREET AND FIRST AVENUE SOUTH, 


MINNEAPOLIS, . : . : . MINN. 
\ ih A Flouring Mill, a Straw-board Factory, a Small RE AL EST ATE. 


LA MOURE y Foundry or Repair Ghope, and a Erick! wiry PROPERTY A SPECIALTY, 


COUN [ YS, y \ Sy GE Yard are all needed 
7 a (ZF L scpemoensert 
~ ss A licens MONEY TO LOAN. 


Invites the personal in- Amag: Moure. Gautok 


spection of First-Class, , BS 
CORRESPONDENCE BX. S. NORTON, 


Thrifty, IntelligentFarm- 7) y/' 
IS INVITED 322 Jackson St., Gilfillan Block, 


ers. Situatemid way be- Uy 
With Farmers, Man- Collection of Rents and care of ST, PAUL. MINN, 


tween the wheat belt 
of North Dakota and 
Property for Non-residents. 
ufacturers and Euci- | —_........ ... ‘ 
ness men, to all of 


South Dakota, both 
sent by 
Room 37, Gilfillan Block. 
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productscan beraised 
with equal success. 


THE TOWN OF LAMOURE 237 = 


On the James river and the future rail- 





AGER & CO., 


ty 


road center of Dakota. Northern Pacific R. R. Cc. P. SMITH, 
Co. and La Moure Syndicate joint owners. LaM ST. PAU a hie ieed MIN N, 
E. P. WELLS, \ a Moure, | 
Trustee, Jamestown, Dakota. \ Dakota. F. 4. cu. _ 








ae Snel sient io JOHN J. COLEMAN, 


R 3 . aE EVE S, : WHITNEY & CO., ; CNC to CoLEMAN & OXLEy, 
amestown, Dak. | Tl ] 4 
LAN tre Pak ac, REAL ESTATE DEALERS, INSURANCE, REAL ESTATE, 


( missioner for the State of New York. Investments made mee . 
om 8810 0 a OF MORTGAGE LOANS | *,e . 
for non-residents on long or short time loans. Money placed at N EGO TIAT ORS A lso Bi Oke I S 1n y( ( Uu I if l€ S 1 nd | l \ i stor k 
C & 9 


8 and 2 per cent on first-class real estate security. Taxes paid 


for non-residents. References given on application. Wild Lands and Improved Farms. WADENA, MINNESOTA. MILES CITY, MONTANA 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RALLROAD LANDS. GOL, BARBOUR & SWORDS, FOOTE & FRENCH, 


B 
BANK OF LA MOURE, DAKOTA. BANKERS AND BROKERS, | AN ERERS 


——AND?—— 


We make careful personal selections of Northern Pacific Rail- 10 Pine Street, = New York. D EALE RS IN GOVER NMENT B ONDS 


road Lands for stockholders and other purchasers in the 
Best Wheat-growing District of North Dakota. OFFER FOR SALE 














, ' _ MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, and | Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 
P.... peatis of ete ont peep be Soe, eee E, | _ Gen Mortgage and Land Grant Gold 6 per cent bonds, due 1921 
Pacific grant now remaining east of the Missouri River. These NEW YORK MINING STOCK EXCHANGE. ; Northern Pacific R. R. Co 


Pend d’Oreille Div. First Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1919 
40. 


lands lie on each side of the Fargo & Southwestern Railway. Northern Pacific R. R. € 





We transact a general banking business, make investments | | Dividend bonds, 6 per cent annually. due 1888 
f -residents, and are land ts for N. P. R. RB. Co. | All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and ve Sere saga knee j 
For advertising matter or information write to | sold, and advances made on same. : | ALSO DEALERS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE I\VESTHENT SECURITIES, 
ROBINSON, BUTTON & CO. Northern Pacific First Mortgage, Missouri an 7 Congress St. and 2 Congress Square 
| Pend d’Oreille Division Bonds and Preferred Div- ’ 
@ s—CU La Moure, Dak. | idend Certificates bought and sold. B-4CU. BOSTON, MASS. . 
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MAMMOTH HOLIDAY SALE $7. JAMES HOTEL, 


OF Cor. THIRD AND CEDAR STREETS, 
$50,000 V Y, orth Four blocks from Union Depot; one block from 


Opera House, Post Office and Court House. 


PAWNBRUKERS RFEITED PLEDGES ~22"""7"—~ 


LYTLE’S, 45 Jackson Street, St. Paul. one wes see. 
Gentlemen’s Gold Watches of every make and grade; Ladies’ Gold Watches, some of the finest = <7 ; HE: AT co 
manufactured, set with diamonds, American and Swiss movements; Solid Gold Chatelaine Watches, BE. Eo. iz « a 
Stem-winders, $15, $18 and $20; bushels of Silver Watches of every make and grade. A magnif- 


icent stock of Diamonds, Rich Jewelry of every kind, Solid Silver, Opera Glasses, Music Boxes, KERY AND GLASSWARE 
Novelties. Warranted in perfect order, for half their value. 5 


Lamps, Chandeliers and Plate Glass Mirrors. 


E. LYTLE, Pawnbroker and Jeweler, 380 WABASHA ST., Opposite Post OFFICE. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 











45 Jackson Street, St. Paul. HOTEL AND BAR SUPPLIES. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
ST. PAUL GRAND OPERA EDMUND RICE, DwiGcut M. Bascock, 
; President. Secretary. 
HOUSE. : Henry A. BOARDMAN, 
snmapeenie = Treasurer. 
The attractions for the above place = = Or ’ TEE 
of amusement during month ot Decem- La - x 
ber : . ez re i MINNESOTA 
L1zz1E EvANs, December 1, 2, 3 / | | gy ma eee = 
BARLOW, WILSON & Co. MINSTRELS, ieee MSs am ear nh T 
December 4, 5, 6. La Z (Jr 1 


JOHN L. STODDARD’S Lectures on Foreign 

Cities, December 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17. | 
THOMPSON’S OPERA COMPANY, playing 

Beggar Student, December 11, 12, 13. 


= No. 363 Jackson St. 


Factory at PosT’ S SIDING. 








cember 22. : 


teeta . 
The latest MADISON SQUARE success, MeL! Me) 2 TTT 
May Blossom, December 18, 19, 20. | | . L (| 1 aT Wii ST. PAUL, _ MINNESOTA. 
Boston IDEAL OPERA Co., week of De- | | ! 1} | fi 
Hts 
AS ° | 




















FRANK MAyo in his new melodra- SST ee 
matic and spectacular piece, Nordeck, 7 — = 
week of December 29. | : y Terra Cotta Lumber 





Manager Scott has secured the strong- 
est attractions possible tor the Holidays. 


ti 
> 
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IS ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 


It is a non-conductor of Heat, Cold and Sound. 








TOBACCO is a plant naturally adapted 























f ol = 
» volcanic ash soils of the Yakim: ) = S : ; 
to the volcanic ash soils of the Yakima = = j p Tonssin comms ponsteate tt. 
Valley, Washington Territory, and, from —— eee 4 = i i 7 It can be used in all departments of interior 
sample lots raised, it is believed that a m) = =sy = aii 
- ‘ ; ; : T + i architecture. 

superior excellence may be attained in " q — — o — ithout studdi lath) 

Sept Paneer Gr eas aw : 1 g— | | ne coat of plaster (without studding or lath) 
pen age pond aa — en ee ptt, Uae ha am ie finishes, and it is ready for use in twenty-four 
article C rece. PRIYA Wii Mi VOR tt Pammedaenne ene halle shes, @ Paty se onity= 
; HRRLLIEEE: COS Settee as ; 

oF pleeibeny Soe USES hours. 
" ~~ 

THE streets of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 7 5 Can be shaped with edged tools. 

are very picturesque in the afternoons. pas = 2 = leh (bs It is laid more rapidly and at less cost than 
io P ° _-- i — Ke \ Mi ! 

Young exquisites with single eye-glasses 2 = h brick. 
languidly stare at daintily dressed ladies my The cost of this material is within the reach of 
of fashion. Stolid half-breeds walk back tar As et: & — FSS et t - all intending to build. 
and forth with toes turned in, while In- ee — - = — Samples on exhibition at office and factory. 
dian squaws trudge along with their in- et icc — == King _—____—- 
fants strapped to boards on their backs. => = = —— = 


Mounted police in scarlet coats and a EEE TOWN AND COUNTY RIGHTS FOR SALE. 


white helmets add color to the scene. ” = 
Sr. PAUL GRAND OPERA Howse, L. N. Scott, MANAGER. 


Ss. R. McMASTERS, 


DEALER IN 


THEIEATRICAL GREASE PAINTS, SPrImRitT Gums, 


ALL GOODS NECESSARY FOR STAGE MAKE-UP, 
FINE PERFUMES, TOILET ARTICLES AND RARE IMPORTED CHEMICALS. 


ELOMEOPYPATHIC REMEDIES > SeYrECIALTY. 
MARKET HOUSE PHARMACY, 428 WABASHA STREET (coR. 7TH), = = = 1 ST. PAUL, MINN. 











BULLARD BROTHERS, KINSLOW & BENNEY, HENRY E. WEDELSTAEDT, 


JEWELERS, S2a0NG and VENTILATING Pin Stationery 
j 


Entirely new and freshly selected stock of By Steam, Hot Water and Hot Air, 
ree 7" PLUMBING AND GAS FITTING . . 
WATCHES, TI axp seer mox work, BLANK BOOKS AND OFFICE SUPPLIES, 
SOLID SILVER, WIND MILLS, PUMPS, PIPE, Engraving, Printing and Binding a Specialty. 
Ete., Ete., Ete. VALVES AND FITTINGS. ; 





Entire stock purchased since SEPTEMBER 1 , at bottom prices, ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


and will be sold at correspondingly low prices. 136 EAST FIFTH STREET, tte 
116 EAST THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL. | ST. PAUL, - - WINN. 113 E. THIRD ST., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
































“HOONOMY HE ROAD 0 WEALTH” 


Save $20 to $40 on a single Suit or Overcoat in pref- 
erence to paying your tailor ruinous prices, as we sell fine 
Merchant Tailors’ Misfits and Uncalled-for Garments at one 


half the original measured price, and in preference to pur- | 


chasing a ready-made garment, procure a tailor-made for less 
money, at the 


ORIGINAL MISFIT CLOTHING PARLORS, 


43 EE. THIRD svt. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
BARGAINS IN BOOKS, 


PICTURES, ALBUMS, 


PANGY GOODS, 


AND 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


For fine goods and low prices call on us. 


Em. H. BROWN & CO., 


137 E. THIRD STREET, 
sT. PAUL, ~ ~ - MINN. — 


MEDICAL LAKE MINERAL WATER CO. 


MEDICAL LAKRE MINERAL WATER 


AND 


MEDICAL LAERE GINGER ALE. 


OF SPOKANE COUNTY, WASHINGTON TER. 
OFFICE 354 JACKSON STREET, - - - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ADISCZ BROS., 


Mura thie, Pesleuasicl Decorators, 


DESIGNS FURNISHED ON APPLICATION - 





FOR THE DECORATION OF 


CHURCHES, HALLS, THEATRES, 


AND 


384 WABASHA STREET, 
Room 15, McEINNEY BLOCE, 


PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


ST. PAUL, 








=" | 
SS ae ST. PAUL 
e3 = Sa AGENCE 

WALKENPHAUST | 

== ey, FOR THE 
a |} 
= = ONLY GENUINE ENGLISH 
(=) e 8) 
= a WALKENP HAUS T SHOES. 
Fs J 
= * =i LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN’S 
i <e | —— aL 
oc WHAT IS IT? F FRENCH / —— eS 

A machine that does the work of two or three penmen, and ENGLISH & i bi hs . . mere , ‘ 
much more neatly and legibly. Superior over all others in ‘Sim- ‘ ek a \ 
plicity, Ease of Manipulation, Speed and Durability. | AMBRICAN " 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
SOLE AGENTS, | GOODS. 


116 EAST THIRD STREET, - : ST. PAUL, MINN 


| HOLIDAY SLIPPERS. 
a ai Fine Goods 


Our Specialty. 


Call and examine or send for circulars. 


T. M. SWEM, 


Portrait Photnorapher, 


438 hose ‘SERSES, 


sT.. PAUL, - - MInNnwnN. 





SEND FOR 


Catalogue. 





Goons SENT C. O. D. oN APPROVAL. 


LOVERING’S 


One Frice Shoe FTiIouse, 
3886 WABASHA STREET, ST. PAUL. 


AMERICAN 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, 60c. 


A complete model Incandescent Electric 
Lamp, with Battery, Stand, Globe, Platina 
Burner, Wire, Etc., with instructions for put- | 
ting in perfect operation, will be sent, postpaid, 
for 60 cents. 


FREDERICK LOWEY, 


NO. 96 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Large and | esi Portraits a Specialty. 





“Would 3 you like this. heen. in 5 toc?” adie 
the gentlemanly book agentof his rural customer for | 
**Seratcher’s Univ ersal History of the World.’”’ ‘Oh, | 
no,’’ was the reply, ‘‘no use sending on it clear out | 
there ; bind it in New York.’’— Boston Commercial | 
Bulletin. | 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 


The Cc Cowboy. 


What is it has no fixed abode 

Who seeks adventures by the load — 

An errant knight without a code? 
The cowboy. 





Who finds it pleasure cows to punch 
When he would a whole herd “bunch” — 
Who ready for a fine grass lunch ? 

The cowboy. 


Who is it when the drive is done, 

Will on a howling bender run, 

And bring to town his little gun ? 
The cowboy. 


Who is it paints the town so red 

And inthe morning nas a head 

Upon him like a feather bed ? 
The cowboy. 


Who is it with unbounded skill 
Will shoot big bullets with a will 
That generally has the effect to kill? 

The cowboy. 
Who is it, after all, who makes 
Town trade good, and uniformly takes 
For big hearts w hat is called “the cake?” 

The cowboy. 

—N. M. Stockgrower 





One day Jessie was sitting in her grandpa’s lap, 
and while sitting there, noticed his head was bald on 
top. She said, ‘‘O Ranpa, your head’s peeking 
froo !”’ 


Hostess.— ‘‘ What good English you speak ?”’ 

Guest.— ‘Good English?’’ 

Hostess.— ‘‘ Yes. Allow me to congratulate you.”’ 

Guest.— ‘‘ But, madam, I am an Englishman.”’ 

Hostess.— “‘ Yes. That is what makes it so sur- 
prising.”’ 


‘*You newspaper men,’’ said a preacher, ‘must 
have queer views of things. You are always looking 
on and never taking part. I suppose now, your idea 
of the Day of Judgment is that you will have a ta- 
ble off at one side and report the proceedings to the 
morning paper.’’ 


“*T tell yer wot, boys,’’ exclaimed Old Ben, the 
roughest man of the camp. ‘‘I tell yer wot, boys, it 
made a feller feel kinder watery round the lids to 
hear that little chit of a thing a settin’ up thar like 
an angel a sayin’ her prayers so cute, ‘Mary had a 
little lamb,’ or suthin’ o’ that sort.’’ 


‘*Now,”’’ said the photographer, taking hold of the 
cloth over the instrument, ‘‘ are you all ready ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’”’ replied the customer. 

‘‘Well, just keep your eye on that sign,’’ he said, 
pointing to a legend on the wall, which read, Posi- 
tively No Credit, ‘‘and look pleasant.’’ 


Dumley had been asked to carve the chicken, and 
he was struggling with it. 

‘*What seems to be the matter, Mr. Dumley?’’ 
asked the landlady, ‘‘ hasn’t the carving knife a good 
edge?”’ 

‘*Yes, madam,’’ he replied, ‘‘but it won’t have 
very long.”’ 


‘You are from the country, are you not, sir?’’ 
said a bookseller to a provincial cycler with thin 
legs, who had been whiling away the time looking 
over some books. ‘‘ Well, here’s an ‘ Essay on the 
Rearing of Calves.’’’ ‘‘That,’’ said the cycler, as 
he turned to leave the shop, ‘‘ you had better present 
your mother.’’ It was rough, but we think the thin- 
legged scored. 


‘*Speakin’-ef productive soil,’’ said the man from 
Dakota, ‘‘the half has not been told. A few weeks 
ago my wife said, ‘Why, John, I b’lieve you’ve took 
to growin’ again.’ I measured myself, an’ I hope 
Gabriel ’1] miss me at the final round-up if I hadn’t 
grown six inches in two weeks. I couldn’t account 
for it for some time, till at last I tumbled to the fact 





| gesticulating arms into their seat. 


that thar war holes in my boots, an’ the infernal soil 


| got in thar an’ done its work.’’ — Milwaukee Journal. 


‘*So you are the new girl,’’ said the boarders to 
the new waiter; ‘‘and by what name are we to call 
you?”’ 

‘** Pearl,’’ said the girl, with a saucy toss of her 
head. 

‘‘Oh!’’ said the smart boarder, ‘“‘are. you the 
pearl of great price? ”’ 

‘*No; I’m the pearl that was cast before swine.’’ 

There was a long silence, broken only by the buzz 


| of the flies in the milk pitcher. — Providence News. 


‘*There’s a seat,’’ said one Brooklynite to another 
in the bridge cars the other morning. ‘‘ You sit 
down,’’ was the reply to the invitation. ‘‘ Really, 
now, I don’t care to sit down. I have to be seatedso 


| much during theday that—’’ Before the first speaker 


had finished his second say a school girl had, with a 
well assumed air of innocence, slipped under their 
‘“*T really prefer 
to stand in the morning.’’ ‘‘So do I,” said the 
Brooklynite, while the Ae passengers betrayed the 
ghost of a sarcastic smile.—New York Journal. 
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‘St. Paul Dastones Houses. 


WILSON & ROGERS, 


Robert St. bet. Third and Fourth Sta. 
Sz. PAU. 


Engines, Boilers and Steam Pumps, 


Hand Pumps; Iron and Wood Pipe, 


—AND— 


Fittings for Steam, Gas and Water. 





L. H, MAXFIELD. C, SEABURY. W. T. MAXFIELD, Special, 


MAXFIELD & SEABURY, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Blasting Powder. 


H. P. RUGG & 00,, 
PUMPS, PIPE, MILL 


—AND— 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
318 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. PauL MINN. 





Joun H. ALLEN. DANIEL H. Moon, FRANCIS B. HOWELL, 


The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House in the Northwest. 
A LLEN, MOON & C0., 
Successors to P. F, McQuINLAN & Co., Established 1859. 
Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 
Teas and Coffees, English, French and Ger- 
man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana Cigars. 


201, 203, 205, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD ST., Oor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SANDERS & MATHEWS, 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 
Foreign and American Cements. 


LIME, PLASTER, HAIR, FIRE BRICK, CLAY, TILE, &c. 
Car Load Lots Prices mado, delivered at any point. 
WAREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LOWER LEVEE, 
OFFICE, 166 EAST THIRD STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
May, ’82—cu. 





ESTABLISHED 1860. 
BOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


WINONA, MINN. 
Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


(JRAIG, LARKIN & SMITH, 


WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR. 
NISHING GOODS, 

No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. PauL, MINN. 














NORTHERN PACIFIC 


REFRIGERATOR CAR COMPANY, 


DEALERS IN AND TRANSPORTERS OF 


DRESSED BEEF AND OTHER PERISHABLE PRODUCTS. 





CENTRAL OFFICE :—Corner Fourth and Cedar Sts., St. Paul. 

SLAUGHTER HousEs:—Medora, Miles City, Billings and 
Blalock. 

CoL_p StorAGE HousgEs:—New York, St. Paul, Duluth, 
Brainerd, Fargo, Bismarck, Helena, Portland. 


MARQUIS DE MORES, President and General Manager. 
CHAS. W. SLEEPER, Vice President. 

FRANK B. ALLEN, Secretary. 

T. VON HOFFMAN, Treasurer. 


&. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER P. H. KELLY MERCANTILE CO., 


WM. LINDEKE. A. H. LINDEKt& 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO., 
SCHURMEIER, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
WHOLESALE — IMPORTERS OF — 


TEAS AND COFFEES, 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


Miner's and Lumbermen’s Suits a Specialty. Established 1854, 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts. ST. PAUL, MINN. — pdionseninchieiactines 


May °83—cun, 


St. Paun, MINN. 





| NOYES BRO’S & CUTLER, 
BEAUPRE, KEOGH & CO. 


Wholesale Grocers, 


226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 EAST THIRD ST., | WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


IMPORTERS 


——aND—— 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 








| 
| 
Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, China and Japan Teas, | 


Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 
| (JORLIES, CHAPMAN & DRAKE, 


(Incorporated.) 


May, ’83—cu. 
MANUFACTURERS 


COLBERT, HILL & CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WOODEN axn WILLOW WARE, 


Cordage, Twines, Brushes, Paper Bags, 
Paper, Notions, &c. 


403 SIBLEY STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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May, ’83—cu. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 


DE COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, 


342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 
$71 and 378 Sibley St., St. Paul, Minn. 


St. Paul and Pacife Coal and af, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ROBINSON & CARY, 


Cor. Fourth and Wanconta Sts., St. Panl, Minn. 


— DEALERS IN— 


Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
| Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 


lo 


ing Equipment and Supplies. General Manager 
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NORTHWESTERN PAINT WORKS. 


READY MIXED HOU SE PAINTS, 


BARN, BOOF, 


AND 


FRENCH PAINTS, 


COLORS IN OIL, WHITE AND TINTED LEADS. 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 


T. L. BLOOD & CO., MANUFACTURERS, 
JACKSON STREET, CORNER — . ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Detreit Fire and Burglar Proc! 


Safes and Vault Doors, 


COMBINATION LOCKS PUT ON OLD SAFES. 


Locksmithing and Electric or Mechanical Bell Hanging 
Safe Opening and Repairing a Specia!ty. 


C. C. MILES, Gen’l Agent, 
385 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn 


June ’83—cu. 





Wm. RHODES. W.S. 


RHODES & MORTON 


(Successors to BREUER & RHODES), 


. MORTON. 


Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, 
Burden’s Horse Shoes, Peter Wright’s Anvils, 
Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH ST., 


Sr. i'aut, Minn. 
April, ’83—cu. 





AVERBACA, FINCH & VAN SLYCK, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. | 
FOURTH, SIBLEY and FIFTH STS., 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. 





_MERELL & RYAN, 
Wholesale Druggists, 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
225, 227 AND 229 EAST THIRD ST., 
ST. PFAUS, MTITIT. 


STRONG, HACKETT & C0,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, 


GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, 


| 218, 215, 217 & 219 EAST FOURTH STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FARWELL, OZMUN & JACKSOK, 
WHOLESALE HARDWARE, 


TIN PLATES AND METAL, 


254, 256, 258,260 & 262 Hast Third Street, St. Paul. Minn. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY AT LOWEST MARKET RATES. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


C. H. GRAVES & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN., 


Wholesale Dealers in 


DALT, LIME, CEMENT, 
PLASTER PARIS, ETC. 


Car Taad bos shipped everyw here at lowest Freight Rates, 


THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 





Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 


No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot ce rye at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 


of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exc 


ljemonstrated. 


usive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 


GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


References furnished on application. 


OHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. 








FRANKLIN, PA. 


THE 


Adams & Westlake Mfg. CO., 


MAKERS OF 


THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL. STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 


Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 





ALSO 





Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 


Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 


Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 


CHICACO, 
Franklin & Ontario Sts. 100 Beekman Street. 





BOSTON, 
45 Summer Street: 


NEW YORK, 
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TRADE AND FINANCE, 





OFFICE OF THE St. PAUL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
November 28, 1884. 

During the month of November money has been 
very active. Owing to the continued heavy ship- 
ments of wheat, the demands on the banks have been 
considerable, the usual discount rates being charged, 
viz.: 8 to 10 percent, the former for high grade paper. 
Eastern exchange is steady at par between the banks. 
A decided improvement in collections, in nearly all 
lines of trade, is being felt this month. 

The wholesale grocers have been very active for 
the past few weeks, some of them being two or three 
days behind in filling their orders. A marked im- 
provement in dry goods is manifested. This line 
of trade has been dull for some time past, but the 
indications now are that things have taken a decided 
turn for the better. 

The drug trade is well sustained. One of our lead- 
ing houses has just made a large shipment of ginseng 
to Bogota, South America. It was the largest ship- 
ment of the season, consisting of sixty-three casks. 
Large sales of window glass are reported. Linseed 
oil is dull. Camphor and glycerine are very low in 
price at the present time. 

A fair trade has been done in the wholesale cloth- 
ing department, and hardware houses have been ex- 
ceedingly active, a very large trade having been done 
this fall, far in excess of that of last year. 

The lumber business has been very active indeed, 
a large trade having been realized this season, which 
however, has almost drawn to a close now. 

The commission merchants have been fairly active 
all the month, and those handling fruits have had an 
unprecedentedly busy season. 

The following quotations show present wholesale 
prices in the St. Paul market: 

WuEAT— No. 1 hard, 6914c bid; December, 70c bid: January, 
70M4%e bid: May, 80c bid! No. 1, 60e bid; No, 2 hard, 65e bid; No. 
2, 0@57c bid. 

*Corn—No. 2, 38e asked; new mixed, 36c asked. 

OaTs— No, 2 mixed, 2c bid, 24c asked; No. 2 white, 25c asked; 
No. 3 white, 28¢ bid. 24e asked 

BaRLEY — No. 2, 55¢ bid; No. 3 extra, 45¢ bid; No. 3, 40¢ bid. 

RyE— No. 3, 43¢ bid. 

GROUND FEED— $14.50 bid, $15.50 asked. 

BoLTED CORN MEAL— $22 a4ked. 

COARSE CORN MEAL — $15 bid, $15.50 asked. 

BRAN — $6.50 bid, $7.50 asked. 

BALED Hay —Upland prairie, $8 asked; timothy, $8.50 asked. 

FLAX SEED — $1.20 bid. 

TIMOTHY SEED — $1.25 asked 

CLOVER SEED — # bid. 

EaGs — 21e bid, 23e asked. 

BuTTER — Good to fair creameries, 28@30c; fancy do, 30c@ 
32c; fancy dairy, 22@24c; choice do, 15@ 18¢; shipping, 6@ 9e. 

Dresskp MEATS—Extra choice steers, 744@se per lb; choice 
steers, 8@8e; cows and heifers, 6@644c; hogs, 44%4@5c; mutton, 
7@7\4ec; lamb, 8c; veal, average 90 to {20 Ib8, $11@11 per 100 Ibs; 
heavy y, $8@9 per 100 Ibs. 

Fruits —Dates, 7@8e per lb.Figs, 15@18cc per lb. 
$5@5.50 per box. Apples, choice tofancy » $2@2.40 per bbl; fair 
to good, $2@2.15. California pears, $3.25@3.75 per box. Grapes 
—Cone ord, 8@10c per lb; Catawba,10@124c; California Muscat, 
20e perlb. Oregon pe ach plums,$2 per box. Cranberries, $3.50 
(a4;er bu, $11@12 per bbl; Wisconsin culivated, $@3.75 per bu ; 
$11.50@12 ‘per bbl. 

FisH —Steady!; trout, whitefish and pike, 7c; halibut, 18@ 
20c ; cod, 12¢; cod steak, 12@15c; mackerel, 17@20c; lobsters, 
20c; salmon, 15@18c; brook trout, 30c; smoked sturgeon, 12%c 
per Ib. 

Furs — Muskrat, fall, 5@6ce; kits, 2@3e; mink, pill, 46@40c ; 
dark, 50@75;marten, pale, $1@1.25; dark$1.75@2.25; otter. 1: irge 
dark,$5@7; medium pale, 4@6; coon, 50@75e; skunk, 40@ 700; 
wolf, 75e@$1; bear, $8@15; ‘bi 1dger, "40@ 70¢ ; beaver, $2.50 @ 3 
per lb. for Western, $3@3.75 for Northern; fox, red, $1@1.50: 
lynx, $3@4.50; fisher, H@6. 

HipEs—Green hides, 6*@6%c per lb; green salted, 744@8c ; 
dry salted, 914@10c; long-haired kip, 6144@7c; veal ‘ips, 8c’ 
greencalf, 0@11e; dry calfskin, 10@12c; dry ‘flint hides, 12¢? 
ge one-third off; lamb skins, 30@40c each ; shearlings’ 

15@25c. 

Honey — Choice clover, 18¢ per lb; buckwheat, 16c. 

POULTRY AND GAME— Chickens, dressed, 8(@10c per Ib; live 
hens, 50@60c perpair; turkeys, dressed, 10@12c per lb; mallard 
ducks, $2.50@3 per doz; teal,$1.25 per doz; tame ducks, dressed, 
10@12e per Ib. 

MAPLE SuGAR—10@12c pez Ib. 

PROVISIONS — Mess pork, $12@12.50 per bbl; butt pork, $11.50 
@12; hams, plain, 12c; long clear bacon, smoked, 8c; do, dry 
salt, 7c; breakfast bacon, lle. 

Larp—Tierce lard, refined, 734c, keg lard, refined, 8c; wood- 
en pails, 30 Ibs, 84c; tin pails, 3 lbs, 854c; do, 5 Ibs, 8c; 10 






Lemons, 





Ibs, 84e. 
PaLLow—Prime, 54@5\%e per lb; No. 2, 444@4%e 
VEGETABLES—Sweet potatoes, Jerseys, per bbl, $5@5.25; Mus- 


catines, $2.75@3; onions, $1.25@1.50 per bbl; new potatoes, 25@ 
28¢ per bu! turnips, 35¢e per bu; beets, 40c per bu; cabbage,$2.50 
@3.50 per 100; celery, 40@50e per doz; carrots, 40¢c per bu; pump- 
kins, 50@75e per doz; squashes, Boston Marrow and Hubbard, 
75e@$1 per doz. 

C. A, McNEALE, Secretary. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC VIEWS. 


F. JAY HAYNES, 
Official Photographer, N.P.R.R. 
FARCO 0D. T., 


Is publishing the largest collection of Stereoscopic Views in 
the West, comprising all places of interest along the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, from Lake Superior to the Pacific ( cean, in- 
cludi: | the famous 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


2,000 Subjects. Send for 1884 Catalogue. 


E. d& H. T. ANTHONY, 591 Broadway, New York, 


a, EASTERN AGENTS. 
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COMMERCE OF ST. PAUL. 





St. Paulaspires to commercial imporrance co-equal 
with any American city, save alone New York. The 
conditions requisite for such success seem already guar- 
anteed. The city has become the entrepot for every- 
thing and everybody from the East and South that 
is to take part in any way in the development of the 
Northwestern portion of the United States. It is 
the base of operations, and will be for all time, for 
whatever is accomplished in that part of the conti- 
nent laying between the upper valley of the Missis- 
sippi and the Pacific Coast. If this vast region thus 
indicated, comprising more than one-fourth the en- 
tire area of the United States, is in reality what it is 
claimed to be, viz.: the best and most superior agri- 
cultural district of the continent; the finest and 
largest cattle range in America; the most valuable 
pinery yet made accessible ; and the richest mineral 
region, then its capacity for development exceeds all 
that has yet been accomplished in the combined 
Eastern and Middle States, and St. Paul’s fu- 
ture importance at the commercial centre of that 


district can only be judged by the possibilities of 


Northwestern development. At the present time St. 


Paul’s wholesale trade, as compared with that of 


cities of similar size in the East or South, seems phe- 
nomenal, but it is merely a hint at what the future 
is certain to create in that line. 

The houses now in trade are notable for their so- 
lidity, vast business, and constantly increasing terri- 
tory controlled. Official figures from commercial 
agencies show that the annual increase in amount of 
trade is largely in excess of the per cent of increase in 
number of houses, proving beyond question the fact 
that every wholesale house in St. Paul is not only do- 
ing a large but constantly increasing business. On 
this point it was only a few days ago that one of St. 
Paul’s leading wholesale dry goods merchants said, in 
response to a hard times croaker, that there was nota 
wholesaler in St. Paul that had not made money the 
past year, notwithstanding the admitted depression in 
financial circles. The wholesale trade of St. Paul is 
now about $100,000,000 annually, while less than a 
decade back $10,000,000 for the same period seemed 
well worth boasting about. It is quite remarkable 
that anything like a serious failure in wholesale cir- 
cles in St. Paul has not occurred since 1873. It is 
certain that the wholesalers of St. Paul are ina much 
more prosperous condition than an equal number in 
any other American city. Whileall the leading lines 
of trade are represented by wealthy houses, there is 
yet abundance of room for new firms, especially in 
some lines. It has been the common experience of 
new houses in St. Paul to make money from the very 
start, and with the constant development going on in 
the Northwest, this rule must hold good for time to 
come, as it is not at all probable that the ratio of 
increase in new commercial houses will be so great as 
the increase of trade. MeN. 





Minneapolis Business Houses. 
F. HEYWOOD, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 


PAPER BOXES, 


816 Sibley Street, 
ST. PAUL, 


122 & 124 Washington Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
Nov. 83, cu. MINNESOTA. 


A. L. BILLINGS & CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Opsters, Fish, Game, Poultry, 
&e., &e., &e., 
Northwestern Agents for the Mammoth Celery. 


214 AND 216 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH. 
TELEPHONE, 81-3. MINNEAPOLIS. 


SHATTO & DENNIS, 


Of MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 


Are Northwestern Agents for 


ATLAS ENGINES and BOILERS, 


The Cummer Automatic Engines, B. W. Payne & Son’s 
Automatic Engines, pasteteng Straw Burners, E. C. Atkins 
& Uv.’s Saws, Eagle Machine Works’ Celebrated Saw Mills, 
Cordesman & Egan Co. Wood-working Machinery, Cameron 
Steam Pumps, Eberman’s Injectors, and can supply any 
demand for machinery of any kind. 


Pullies, Shafting, Belting, Packing & Enginee,s’ supplies. 
Jan, '84—cu. 


G. IN. KNEISLY & Co., 


Oak Grove Mills, Moorhead, Mina, Tower City Mills, Tower City, Dak. 


BRANDS: 
*“CHARTER OAK,” 


PRIDE OF THE VALLEY,"’ 


** HAPPY THOUGHT.” 





~Cuas. A. PILLsBurRY & Co., 


Merchant Millers, 


_ MILLS: } 





PILLSBURY A. 
ANCHOR. 
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Merchant Millers. 


Please mention this paper. 


| - Hlorthmestern Tillers. 








**TowER City BEST,” 








BRANDS: 


“EARLY RISER.” 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


600 BBLS. CAPACITY, 


MANUFACTURE, FROM CHOICE No.1 HARD WHEAT, Best 


PATENT AND BAKERS’ FLOURS. 


J. V. HORNING, Gen. Man. 


Fergus Falls, Minn. 


W. D. WASHBURN, President. 


PILLSBURY B. 
EXCELSIOR. 





+ — Daily Capacity 7,500 Bhs. 


PAGE FLOUR MILLS, FERGUS FLOUR MILLS 


(ROLLER PROCESS), MANUFACTURE 


Fergus Falls, Minn. 


FANCY PATENT, A No 1, STANDARD PATENT, 


MO NAR CE. 


J. V. HORNINC, Manager. 





J. E. STEVENS, Jr., Manager. 


W. D. HALE, Treasurer. 


The Washburn Mill Company, 


MERCHANT MILLERS, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


LINCOLN MILL 


ANOKA, MINN. 
CAPACITY 800 BARRELS. 


BRAWOS : 


WASHBURN’S BEST, 
LINCOLN. 


Jan. *84, cu. 


~«~--- 


n in the market.”’*—J. A, 


‘or b 


double barrel guns way out of sight for quick and effective shooting. We gu 
We wilisell this splendid repeatinggun 22inch barrel for $12.00. 
When this lotis sold they cannot be bought for less than $30 or $40 each. 
per when you order, as this ? 
with order, the balance can 
with order, we will send 25 


rfect in eve 


14, if ordered befor 9 January Ist. 
Don’t miss this chance but buy the gun at once. 
advertisement will not appear again. 
be paid at the Express Office when you receive the gun. 

f and 25shotcartridges free. Price of Shot Cartridges $2,00 perhundred. Ball Cartridges $1.50 per hundred, 


bal 


We are able to make this extraordinary offer because we have secured twenty thousand dollars worth of these guns at 
one-third the aero you will never get another such bargain, and you can readily sell it from_$30 to $40, 
money by Registered Letter 

nek btics Meey Orucr| World Mf’g Co. 122 Nassau Street, New York 


or Post 


SEEDS 


respect. 


--+ 


THRE aun" FOR SI2 












1,200 Yards | ‘ 


We willsend the 





PALISADE MILL, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
CAPACITY 1500 BARRELS. 


RFRoyal Rose, 
PALISADE. 








Cut this Out _and mention this 
un C. O. D., if you send $4, 
f you send full amount of cas 


7004 for all Small Game 
with Shot Cartridge at 

WHAT IS SAID OF THE EVANS.—UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 

“* The Evans has been my constant companion for two years, 
between my wite's fingers at 40 paces.”"—Kit Carson, Jr. 

Winchester and Ballard, it beats them all.”"—J. Frank Locke, Burnhamsville, Minn. 

can clean out a whole band of Indians alone with it. 


For Large or Small Game, as it can be 
Used Instantly us a Rifle or Shot Gun. 


It is 44 calibre, centre fire, 22 to 28 


100 Yards. 


I have shot Sixty Buffaloes at a run, and pennies from 
**T have used the Evansin competition with the Sharp. 
** It shoots like a house a-fire! I 
Ishall recommend them wherever I go,”—Texas Jack. ‘It 
is the strongest shooting gun I ever putto my shoulder, and as for accuracy It can't be beat. I knowitto be the best 
Boyd, of Yates’ Sharpshooters. This Repeating Gun is superior to all others, 
the use of new patents it can be used fer all kinds of game, large or small, and puts 
jarantee every gun 
, or the 28 inch barrel for 


ef ) "LENGTH OF BARREL 22 TO 28 INCHES, 
. SHOOTS ACCURATELY UP TO 1200 YARDS. 
GOOD WITH SHOT AT 100 YARDS. 


EVANS’ 26-SHOT SPORTING MAGAZINE GUN 


SHOOTS TWENTY-SIX SHOTS IN SIXT& SECONDS, 
With Either Ball or Shot Cartridge, Without Removing from the Shoulder. 


It is the Best Gun in the Worl 
NO HAMMER IN THE WAY. THROWING DOWN THE GUARD EJECTS. LOADS AND COCKS, 


The Evans is without exception the most accurate, longest ranged easiest loaded, qnickest fired, best con- 
structed, simpliest and most perfect breech loading gun in the world. 
inch barrel, Engraved Black Walnut Stock, and sighted with graduated sights up to 1200 yards. 
Good for all Larce Game 

with Ball Cartridge at 


Send 


eee 





ALBERT DICKINSON, | \ 





Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue Grass, 
Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, Ete. 


Warehouses { 


115, 


™ 
104, 


POP CORN. 
117 & 119 Kinzie St. 
106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. 


GFFICE, 115 KINZIE Sr. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF 


Is manufactured in the form of Paste, hermetically sealed, contains the Albumen and Fibrine, as well as the Extract of the Beef, and is a highly nutri- 
tious article of food. In the Lancet of November 11, 1865, Baron Liebig says: 


‘Were it possible to furnish the market at a reasonable price with a preparation of meat combining in itself the albuminous together with the extractive 
principles, such a preparation would have to be preferred to the ‘ Extractum Carnis,’ for it would contain ALL the nutritive constituents of meat.’ 


THE ABOVE IS JUST WHAT 


JSTOHNSTON’S FLOIYD BEEF" 


EXas Accomplished. 





I will pay $1,000 into any charitable institution in the State of Minnesota if there is not more nutritive and life-giving 
properties contained in one pound of “Johnston’s Fluid Beef” than there is in 100 pounds of Liebig’s Extract, or any similar 


preparation. eR LES a eee 
Ge astdistdas duties aes WHOLESALE——— 





RETAIL. DOZEN. GROSS. 
PR: 2s, <A cknccnisdndcccdcderanscdenaciahes udp tbiinnvandndnideathchansbhekioobanmencesseasteatembhdestaseshanakansasbeseseeee $ .35 $3.00 eed Less 10 per cent 
Se iis cad tnictcscnasssdunainns sicaieisedaeasmdecouadsanscaninciasisedsaabtabeenddsamipheamesshiny mabmbinahiaticsniaaid .60 5.00 60.00 | on orders for $100 
Gk: iy: Se cacntcdshiatdecapponssésadudscanspaaniewacesaskanigcocsesabssncssanackene’ nid sinsan dass Sebbaabacenndasiainn pasadpiad 1.00 8.50 oped net, on the Rebate 
BOS, MP IG i svn. cantnsesdcasscssnceccicsiatedesbdasscccceiiintancccacsbite’ sssnea bens shoansasspecdanshenbansdegeGhashbecsssoosn 1.75 16.00 192.00) System. 


: Nos. 1 and 2— Two dozen in box, one gross in case. 
PACKAGES: No. 3—One dozen in box, half gross in case. 
No. 4— Boxes of one and two dozen. 


GEO. BROUGHAM, 78 & 80 West Jackson Street, Chicago, 


Sole Manufacturer for the United States. 
ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO., Philadelphia, ROSSITTER & SKIDMORE, 
Eastern Depot. New York Agents. 


A The world | Horthwestern Hotels. 


Piece Raat MAGIG LANTERN = 


gy The body ofthe Klectro Radiant is a coneshaped reflec- B E L L IS EH oO I 4 E ££ 
tor which gathers each divergent ray of light and concentrates | nf ed i ~wZ _s *_ / 9 


them ali on the main reflector, whence the whole mass of brilliancy 

































iuminates and projects the picture with startling clearness, No — j 
1 combination of lenses, bowevee ingenious, has ever been knownto | ss ergus Fal ls, M inn. 
i} produce equa)! effects withthe light used. The cost of an outfit to enable oe 
\ you to do a profitable business is small compared with the amount 
H of money it takes to do any other business. ADy Ope ofordinary intelli. $2 PER Day. MANAGEMENT CHANGED 
i gence can operate it, and $40 to $50 pernight may be earned by giv- — - — 


Pane eg we = Rane gg oy f or Public entertainments. or a 1 bl 
ec Entertainments, the possessor ofan Electre di lalty, 4 No. 1 Table. ocati ontral, opposite Pos 2e, 
has something that will “araw” with the combined power of aot Qenky, i 7 Sanaiten: Ganeenl, appeaie Pest Om wl 


} tre, the Circus, the Prestidigitateur, the Ceuntry Fair, tho 
or Temperance Crusade, and the Camp Meeting. A room that 
i will hold 100 persons may be filled nightly and a good profit be cleared. . 
You have only to tack the sheet to the wall, darken the room, place ’ 
H Lantern on stand, light lamp, and you are ready to begin the exhibition. a \ 
RRS A 
H er. were paid for the use | TN] 
| ofour Patent by Railroad Companies for Locomotive Headlights C. H. DOUGLAS, Be / 
it being considered the most wonderful light ever produced for the pur. PROPRIETOR. _ _BRA I NERD, M N N 5 


pose. We have retained the exclusive right tomake Magic La r ae ae 
——————————— on the same principle. and the Dota +e Free Buss to and fromall Trains. 


ii, Asamtis the result, The adjustment of Reflector, 
i) Lenses, Tubes, Slide, Rest and Cone are made RATES, $2 PER DAY. 


wil] with mathematical nicety, Optical laws govern~ FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT---The BEST HOTEL IN BRAINERD. 


KINDRED HOTEL, 


accurately calculated, so that yor 
GEO. W. STANTON, Jr., Proparieror, 


VALLEY City, DAHOTA. 











First = Class Accommodations ; Moderate Rates. 


havein our Lanterns far more than appears, 
iow and we are placing within the reach of all, un- 
— surpassed advantages for Learn 


ing, 5 
Amusement and Profit. The Transparent 
Slides for these Lanterns embrace views illustrating 1 
wonderful natural scenes from different parts of 


the world. The Scripture Subjects from both the old 








PATENTED and New Testaments. Temperance—Showing the — 
foliy and misery of the Drunkard. Art—Copies of 
Perfection famous Statues, Bas-reliefs,and Engravings, Miscel. 
laneous—Such as Ships at Seaina Storm, Steamboat ry 
at the a Fort oo pee, Be li it Beene. Se etc. 
story—Landing 0 Olumbus, Deciaratior of dee 
LOWEST pendence, Yankee dle, etc., Comic—Side Splitters DETROIT LAKE. 
PRICE without number. You can add to your assortment at 200 miles west of St. Paul on Northern Pacific Railroad. 


anytime. Lantern with slides complete, packed in 
neat box, may be easily carried in hand.—The BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, LAKES, 
Electro Radiant No. 2 (shown in cut with WOODS, MOUNTAINS, and MINERAL 








ee A ae or SPRINCS, MAGNIFICENT HUNTING and 
a fw, is sent with order, purchaser paying the bal- FISHING. HUNTERS’ PARADISE. 
= ance, $9. at express office. i instruc. a . . " 
tions and list of other viewssent with each Deer, Geese, Ducks, Prairie Chicken, Partridge, Etc., Bleck 
Lantern. Sendmoney order or registered letter, send all orders te and Oswego Bass, Etc. 
EVERY NICHT. World Manfg Co. 122 Nassau Street, New York HOUSE NEW, MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, OUTSIDE FIRE ESCAPES, 
This Lantern can be made very profitable at Church Fairs, Accommodates 200, Open All Year. 


Sunday School and other entertainments, and a large amount of 


; | /- RR. COLBURN, Proprietor, 
cash realized at a very small outlay. | 


DETROIT, MINN. 














CUT AND PRESSED 
BAR 


/ Glassware, 
Ornaments, 


and Utensils, 
tchcd eds ty deta 


CULL RIVER LUMBER CoO., 


Sul RIVER, DOONW., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. | 


LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 











THE LARCEST STOCK IN THE WEST. 
Office, AGA and “Tazsé on tne ZW. fF. Fe. Dee | <xTrite for Cataiceue. BURLEY & CO., 


nae PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. ; 83 and 85 State St., CHICAGO. 
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Portland Wholesale Houses, 


THE LEADING HOUSE OF PORTLAND. 
CHAS. A. MALARKEY, 


WHOLESALE DEALER 


Fish, Poultry, Oysters and Game 


N. W. corner Fourth and Morrison Sts., 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 
Fresh Salmon packed in ice for shipment to any part of the 
United States. 


J. LOEWENBERG. Porriano. P. GOLDSMITH, New York. 


GOLDSMITH & LOEWENBERG, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STOYESand RANGES 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


METALS. 


84 & 86 Front Street, Portiand, Ore. 
New York Office: TEMPLE COURT. H—CU 


CORBETT. FAILING & CO.. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


HARDWARE, INOW AND STEEL. 


— AGENTS FOR— 


DUPONT’S GUNPOWDER. 
HC U 81 & 83 Front St., Portland, Ore. 


KELLY, DUNNE & CO., 


Importers and Dealers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Varnish, Brushes, Etc. 
Also Proprietors of the 
PHQ NIX OIL WORKS, 
Manufacturers and Refiners of 


LUBRICATING AND ILLUMINATING OILS. 


We carry and have always on hand the largest assortment in 
the Northwest of Fairbanks’ Lard Oil, Sperm Signal Oil, Cylin- 
der Oil, Valve Oil, Engine Oil, West Virginia Oil, Car Oil, Head 


Light Oil, and every description of Oils for Railroads, Mills and 

Mining Purposes. 

Store, 42 Front Street. Works, i2th Street, between J and K 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Would be pleased to open correspondence with parties desir- 
ing to place their goods in this market. H.— CU 


CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, 
West 18th & Brown Sts., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURERS 


DRY COLORS, 


Fine Coach and Car Colors, Parker's Cement Paint, 
MIXED PAINTS, ETC., ETC. 





H.—. 


Pennsylvania Steel Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


FROGS, CROSSINGS, SWITCHES 


AND 


RAILWAY MATERIAL, 


WORKS AT STEELTON, PENN. 
Office: 208 S. 4th St., Phila. 


New York Office: 160 Broadway. 


NEW YORK 
Locomotive Works, 


ROME, IW. Y- 





New York Office, 
34 Pine Street. 








THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 
WATER TUBE STEAM BOILERS. 


NEW YORK: 


30 Cortlandt St. 


_— 





GLASGOW: 


107 HOPE STREET 





Branch Offices 
9 CINCINNATI: 


Branch Offices 
BOSTON: 


50 Oliver Street. 64 West Third St. 
PHILADELPHIA: NEW ORLEANS: 
32 North Fifth St. af 54 Carondelet St. 
PITTSBURGH: = SAN FRANCISCO: 


98 Fourth Avenue. 561 Mission St. 


CHICAGO: 


64 South Canal St. 60'San Ignacio. 
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24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 
PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 


Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order, 
March, "8. ‘—«u. 





Heavy Rails, Light Rails, 
RAILWAY FASTENINGS, 
STREET 








CAMBRIA IRON CO., 


Office, Works, 
218 South Fourth St., Johnstown, 
D.—4. Philadelphia, Pa. Pennsylvania. 


HoHuUsSSEY, BINNS ce CO., 


Ba 





PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Manufacturers of HAMMERED, CRUCIBLE, CAST STEEL SHOVELS, 


And the only Plain Back Crucible, Cast Steel Locomotive Scoops made. Guaranteed Superior to 
any in the Market. For Sale by 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., Chicago. ROBINSON & CARY, St. Paul, Minn. 


F. 4 cu. 


PENINSULAR CAR WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. 
OPERATING CAR WORKS at DETROIT and ADRIAN, MICH, 
AND DETROIT STEAM FORGE. 





FREIGHT CARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. BEST HAMMERED JROW AXLES. 





Go West, Young Man.—1yansrries GEORGE T. WICKES, 
tuna. Coo business wesurad alveadys new boat aud outst; tos, MINING AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 


of game (large and smal)), fish, hot springs, Indian life, glaciers, Member of American Institute of Mining Engineers, Mining 
mountains, ete. The future pleasure resort of the Northwest. and Mechanical Engineer fot North Pacific Coal Coa., solicits 
Wonderfully productive land around and fast settling up. Gold engineering work at Helena, Bozeman, Clark’s Forks, and 
is found all around; also copper and iron ore. All profits to be Billings. Also agent for examining. reporting upon, and look- 


invested in cattle. This is the chance of a lifetime. All letters ing after property for investors. Address 
answered by addressing “W. J. H.,” office of THE NoRTHWEsT, GEORGE T, WICKES, 
St. Paul, Minn, , G’8—CU 


Post Office, Bozeman, Montgna. 
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“2 BALDWLN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 
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PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
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MUWORTE, PORTER & OC, Lina 


RAILROAD 


AND 


BOAT SPIKES, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PROGRESS OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC. 





From the Spokane Falls (W. T.) Revlew. 

Mr. John Cobey arrived to-day direct from the 
eastern end of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. Inthe 
course of a long and interesting conversation with 
him we gathered the following facts: The Canadian 
Pacific crosses the Columbia twice on the turn of the 
huge horseshoe that river makes in changing its 
course from a northerly to a southerly direction. 
The construction work now centers at the eastern of 
these crossings, which is 250 miles due north of Spo- 
kane Falls in a straight line. Twenty miles east of 
the crossing a little town has sprung up called Kick- 
ing Horse. The end of the track is twelve miles east 
of this town, and the summit of the Rocky Mount- 
ains is fifty-five miles east of the end of track. 
This last fifty-five miles of track has not yet been re- 
ceived by the Government, and nothing .but con- 
struction trains are run over it. 

Between the end of track and the Columbia River 
a small force of men are at work finishing some tun- 
nels. This work is done under Mr. James Muir, the 
well-known tunnel contractor who constructed the 
Mullan Tunnel on the N. P. R. R. The main con- 
struction force is at work west of the crossing. They 
number 4,500 men and have completed about twenty- 
five miles of clearing and five miles of grading west 
from the river. It is intended to continue work all 


winter, and if this can be done the western crossing | 


of the Columbia can be reached by June 1, 1885. 
The entire line to the Pacific will be completed by 
January 1, 1886. ; 

As soon as the track reaches the western crossing 
of the Columbia River, that point will be used as a 
base for commencing work on the Ainsworth road 
into Kootenai, and a steamer to run down to the 
Kootenai inlet will be constructed at once. 

The force employed on the road consists entirely 
of white men. Ordinary laborers are paid $2 per 
day, rock men, $2.25 to $2.50. Foremen’s wages are 
very low. Ties are contracted for at eighteen to 
twenty cents, delivered. There is no saw-mill near 
he end of track, and timber is all hewn. Scorers 
get $2 per day; hewers, $2.25. Piles are deliv- 
ered at one and a half cents per foot. The company 


boarding house rates are $5 per week. One of the | 


worst features is the irregularity of pay day, which 
occurs about once in three months. Time checks 
are sold for about seventy-five cents on the dollar. 

All provisions are sent from Winnipeg. Oats are 
ten cents per hundred. Wild hay cut along the Co- 
lumbia sells for $60 per ton. 

The Columbia at the crossing is about twice the 
size of the Spokane. No work has been done as yet 
on the bridge. 


“ALLEN PAPER 


Adapted to every variety of service, \ 
“plates. Like parts of different engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 
Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Etc. 


= Illustrated catalogues furnished on application of customer. 
~ ; ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


ANNUAL 
CAPACITY, 600. 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


and built accurately to standard gauges and tem- 





CAR WHEEL COMPANY, 


General Office, 2390 EBreadway, New York. 








4D SIZES. 


Steel tires with annular web and non-conductive paper centres. Especially adapted to Passenger uipment, Lo- 
comotive and Tender Trucks. Gold Medals awarded at Boston and Atlanta Expositions f .r the BEST, SAF ST and most 
ECONOMICAL wheel in use. 74 manufactured in 1877 ; 13,000 in 1881. Facilities for making 20,000 in 1882. 


_ A. G. DARWIN, President. 
HENRY S. MANNING. 


Cc. H. ANTES. Secretary. 


BUGENY L. MAAW BLK. 


J. C. BEACH, Treasurer. 


LajAS. a MYUUAL 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


RAILWAY AND MACHINISTS’ TOOLS AND SUPPLIES, 


No. (tit 


LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 





AGENTS FOR 
The Ashcroft Manufacturing Co. 
The Consolidated Safety Valve Co. 
Morse Twist Drill and Machine Co.’s Taps, Dies, Screw 
Plates, &c. 
The Hancock Inspirator Co. 
Worcester Machine Screw Co. 
Brady’s Emery Grinding Machinery. 
H. B. Bigelow & Co.’s Engines and Boilers. 
Smith’s Hub Friction Clutches. 
Morgan, Williams & Co.’s Steam Hammers, Punches and 
hears, &c. 
Gleason’s Lathes and Planers. 
A. M. Powell & Co.’s Lathes and Planers. 
;  Flather & Co.’s J-athes and Serew Machines. 
fae’ os “ee ~ le as 


WASSON MARUMACTTRING COMPA, 
ar ga 
Car Wheels, &c. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
18 BROADWAY. 











AGENTS FOR 

Keystone Portable Forge Co. 
Midvale Steel Co.’s Tires, Axles, Forgings, and Castings. 
Huntington Track Gauges. 
Saunder’s Corrugated Copper Packing and Gaskets. 
Hoopes & Townsend’s Nuts, Bolts, Washers, Lag Screws 

and Rivets. 
Bett’s Machine Co.'s Gauges, &c. 
Nile’s Tool Works, Machine Slop and Car Tools. 
Westcott’s Lathe and Drill Chucks. 
American Tool and Machine Co.’s Brass Workers Tools. 
B.ainard Milling Machine Co. 
Bignall & Keeler Mfg. Co.’s Pipe Cutting Machines. 
Valley Machine Co.’s Steam Pumps. 
Cummer Engine Co.’s Steam Engines. 


Portland Lovomeline Works, 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
18 BROADWAY. 


| JAMES T. PATTEN, 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT, 


REPRESENTING THE 


| Wasson Manuf’g Co. of Springfield, Mass., Railway Cars, &c.; Portland Company of Portland, 
Maine, Locomotives. 


18 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


THERE are about thirty paying placer claims on 
Pritchard Creek in the Coeur d’ Alene region. 
yield about $20,000 per week. 


They 





Tue Idahoan mine on Wood River, Idaho, has 


been sold to Count de Berrance on 
English syndicate, for $400,000. 


behalf of an 





THE fare for the round trip from St. Paul to New 


Orleans and return, from the Ist of December to the 
Ist of May, has been fixed at $30.80. 





THE Widow claim in the Cceur d’ Alene 
continues its splendid yield — ten, fifteen and twenty 
ounces a day, according to the work performed. 





ON October 25 the last spike was driven to con- 
nect the Baker City branch of the Oregon Railway 


and Navigation Company with the Oregon Short Line | 


of the Union Pacific. 
Southeastern Oregon. 


The place was Huntington, in 





THE Duluth Elevator Company has shipped a car 
of No. 1 hard wheat to New Orleans. Each side of 
the car is ornamented with a banner with a picture 
of the elevators and their capacity of 5,000,000 bush- 
els and appropriate inscriptions. 

PORTLAND, Oregon, now ranks fifth among the 
commercial cities of this country, and among the 
cities which she outranks is Philadelphia. The com- 
mercial decadence of Philadelphia is due to the fact 
that it oppresses and drives out corporations. — Phila- 
delphia Call. 


A DAKoTA DiANA. — Mrs. Col. Towner has shot 
114 prairie chickens this fall on the Mouse River. 
She also killed the first deer in that section of the 
country. She has become quite an expert, and 
secures as much game as the best shots around there. 
— Devils Lake News, 





M. R. Curry has just husked 1,000 bushels of as 
fine corn as is raised in any country from twelve 
It was planted on the sod, and had 


no attention whatever from the time of planting until 
it was cut. Who can beat it under similar cireum- 
stances ?— Lisbon (Dakota) Star. 


acres of ground. 





JAMES FETTERLY, of Le Beau, Dakota, has suc- 
ceeded in making sugar from box-elder. He made 
ten gallons from fifty trees, boiling his sap over an 
ordinary cooking stove. He will put in a regular 
evaporator next spring to make sugar and syrup 
from his 600 .native trees. 





THE Spokane Falls Review is informed by Major 
O’Neil that the Indians on the Colville agency, in 
Washington Territory, number 3,500 and are divided 
into eight tribes, All seem contented, and many 
are prosperous farmers. The majority have given up 
hunting and fishing as a means of subsistence, and 
raise their own grain and vegetables, while all of 
them possess more or less stock. 





THE new Page mill in Fergus Falls, Minn., J. V. 
Horning, manager, is now completed and begins De- 
cember 1 turning out flour at the rate of 600 barrels 


per day. It is said by a correspondent to be only the 
beginning of enterprises being planned by able cap- 
italists to make Fergus Falls a milling center on the 


mines | 


| Miss Emma Ferlini, of New York city, a young 

| lady possessing property, enterprise and no small 
share of good looks, has bought an entire section of 
land near the town of Carrington, Dakota, from the 
railroad company, and intends to build a house and 
begin farming next spring. She selected the land her- 
self and made her own bargain for it. The adjoin- 
ing sections will no doubt soon be occupied by young 
bachelors intent on raising wheat. 





As a proof of the rapidly diminishing number of 
buffalo in Montana, the following extract from a 
letter to A. Eberle, of the Arcade, Fargo, from T. C. 
Power of Fort Benton, Montana, might be quoted : 
‘“We have no buffalo robes of any kind on hand, nor 
| do we ever expect to have again, as we believe the 

buffalo to be a thing of the past in this country. 

The ‘bone-pickers’ are now gathering up their 

bones, which alone remain to remind us of the 

countless thousands that were here but a short time 
ago. 





At Wheatland, Cass County, Dakota, excavators 
lately discovered the remains of a huge animal that 
was buried nine feet under the ground. Railroad 
workmen were getting out gravel at the gravel pit 
near the water tank, and were surprised to find a 
large bone embedded in the solid clay below the 
gravel bed. Upon investigation other bones were 
found. One tusk measured eleven feet in length, 
and six inches in diameter near the small end, and 
some of the teeth were at lezst four feet long. One 
man was offered twenty-five dollars for a tooth, but 
he declined to sell it. 





tific American as follows: We are greatly in need of 
a cheap and speedy press which may be operated by 
a steam threshing engine to press our straw into 
| small solid blocks, to furnish fuel for this immense 
wheat-growing but 
try. Such a 





woodless and fueless coun- 
press, if practical and cheap and 
durable, would certainly be one of the greatest bless- 
ings this country could be favored with. Millions of 
tons of straw are now burned in the field which 
might be converted into valuable fuel by the use of 
such a press. 





IF corn can be grown successfully in the Grand 
Forks country it can anywhere in Dakota. The Her- 
ald reports this: Dr. M. W. Scott brought in to-day 
from his farm near Arvilla, at Moore’s Crossing, some 
specimens of Indian corn taken at random from the 
shock after dark. The seed was brought by himself 
from Northern New York last winter and is yellow 
flint corn, eight and twelve rowed. The ears are all 
above ten inches in length, solid, well filled, grains 
ripened hard and as fine a lot of corn as we ever saw 
in the south. It was planted in the latter part of 
May and early in June, and ripened in ninety days. 





DAKOTA has to-day more than halfa million peo- 
ple. Its population is double that of Florida, nearly 
ten times that of Nevada, almost twice that of New 
Hampshire, three times that of Oregon, double that 
of Rhode Island, nearly double that of Vermont, 
more than three times that of Delaware, about equal 
that of Nebraska, and about twice that of the ‘‘ Cen- 


tennial State’ of Colorado. Within two years it 
will have overtaken and surpassed in population the 





basis of its well-known, inexhaustible water power. 





THE directors of the First National Bank of Bil- 
lings have accepted the plans for a handsome block 
to be erected on MontanaA venue and Twenty-seventh 
Street. The proposed building will be built of stone 
quarried from the bluffs in the vicinity of town. It 
will have a frontage of fifty feet on Montana Avenue 
and 108 feet on Twenty-seventh Street, and it is esti- | 
mated that it will cost at least $20,000.—Billings 
( Mont.) Herald. 





ALASKA ARCHITECTURE.—A Minneapolis artist 
who has been doing Alaska during his summer 
vacation, says that all the members of his party, and 
there were seventy-five of them, agreed that the 
Greek church at Sitka is the finest church in Amer- 
ica. It is built on the plan of a Greek cross, and the 
interior is a mass of gold and silver, of the magnifi- 
cence of which the writer says he can give no idea. 
Who would have thought of going to Alaska for an 
architectural masterpiece ?—Chicago Herald. 





States of Connecticut, Maine and West Virginia. 
Within five years it will havesurpassed several more. 
It is a shocking outrage to keep this lusty young 
giant in a condition of ‘‘tutelage’’ any longer.— 
Minneapolis Tribune. 





THE attention drawn in our last issue to the sub- 
ject of a branch railroad from this city to Ainsworth 
suggested to some of our active, public-spirited citi- 
zens the advisability of a conference with Vice Presi- 
dent Oakes, then in Portland, upon the subject; but 
before the matter could be laid before him he had 
gone to San Francisco. It would no doubt have 
been far better to have conferred directly with a high 
official of the road ; but this is no reason why there 
should be any intermission of effort on the part of 
our citizens to ascertain upon what basis this connec- 
tion can be made. Let the subject be agitated ; let 
the people assemble; and let the appropriate com- 
mittees be appointed to find out what can be done, | 
and to do it after it should have been found out.— 
Walla Walla (Wash. Ter.) Watchman. 
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| has been pine. 


AN East Dakota correspondent writes to the Scien- | 


ATHAN © 


GIVES BARGAINS IN 


Knabe Pianos, Hazelton, Fisher and other 
Pianos, and Clough and Warren Organs. 


96 E. Third St. . 












- ST. PAUL. 








Ir must be borne in mind that Brainerd has thou- 


| sands and thousands of acres of hard wood near her 
| doors that have never been touched. 


All the timber 
yet cut and shipped out, or floated down the river, 
The world is very ignorant of the 
unlimited and undeveloped resources of this part of 
Minnesota, and when it has once received the atten- 
tion it deserves from foreign capitalists, I predict a 
greater rush of wood-working institutions than ever 
happened before in any city in any timbering district. 
I don’t see why it should not be so, as the town has 
every natural advantage in itsfavor. Don’t be afraid 
to come and see the town, whether you wish to invest 
or not. I can assure you that a more refined, social 
and hospitable people is not found on earth than 
right here. — Letter in Pittsburgh American Manufact- 
urer. 


“*You don’t know the chances there are at our end 
of the Northern Pacific,’’ said a gentleman whom I 
met this week from Victoria, B. C., ‘‘to engage in 
new lines of trade. The trade in fish opens a field 
for any amount of capital. Canned sturgeon, some- 
thing that I have seen nowhere in the West, can be 
had in the greatest abundance, and the .margin for 
shipment to St. Paul and Chicago is enough to make 
a fortune for whoever engages in it. Our cod—the 
black rock, tom, and like varieties — would also 
make a business for a large amount of capital. Hali- 
but is now being sent eastward, but the trade is not 
worked up as it could be. The way to do is to in- 
vest in boats, nets, ete., and set natives fishing on 
piece wages, all fish to be inspected and sorted. The 
Chinook dialect has been printed, you know, by 
somebody in Boston, and it is easy to hire those fel- 
lows to work. A dollar a day is big in their eyes. 
They are not poor. You couldn’t bestow a charity 
among 10,000 of them. And they do like work, and 
the pay for it. There is a peculiar business to be 
opened in the handling of China goods, especially in 
tableware. The prices of such goods there and here 
show a great difference, and if I were not a miner I 
should be a China goods merchant.’’ — Casual Listener 
in St. Paul Pioneer Press. 





WE have on our table the November number of 
Mr. E. V. Smalley’s NORTHWEST, and both in its 
illustrative and letter press work it is as complete a 
number as has been issued. Mr. Smalley has, 
through his paper and individual labor, done. more 
toward encouraging and aiding immigration than 
any other individual advocate of the prospects of the 
great Northwest, and as an evidence of his mana- 
gerial ability his paper’s constant improvement and 
increasing circulation is an evidence.—Seattle ( Wash. 
Ter.) Chronicle. 

———_—-+®- 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung 
Affections, also a positive and radical cure for Nerv- 
ous Debility and all Nervous.Complaints, after hav- 
ing tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive anda 
desire to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail by addressing withs , 
naming this paper, W. A. NoYes, 149 Powar’s Bloc: 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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STANDARD JOURNAL BEARINGS, 


LEAD-LINED, SELF-FITTING. 


Adopted by the Leading Railways in this Country and Canada. 


MANUFACTURED, SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY 


D. A. HOPKINS, Patentee, 113 Liberty Street, New York. 


FOUNDRIES: JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


t2sIn the patent fight between “ LeRoy ” and “ D. A. Hopkins,” an emphatic decision in favor of * Hopkins ” 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL RAILS 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


we 7& WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


CALUMET IRON & STEEL CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PiG METAL, OPEN HEARTH STEEL, 


Heavy Steel Castings, 





BAR IRON AND NAILS. 


August, ’83--cu. 


Chicago Forge & Bolt Co. 


BOLT MAKERS. 
MACHINE BOLTS. LAG SCREWS 


RODS and BOLTS for BRIDGES 
and BUILDINGS. 
BOLTS MADE TO ORDER. HOT PRESSED NUTS 
Send for Price List. 


Works at Office, 93 Lake Street, 
SOUTH CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 


tune ’& —cu 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


JESSOP'S ENGLISH STEEL, 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal 
IRON WIRE ROPE 


For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
i AND 13 PIPTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








A Nevada editor says that the silver dug out of the 


Comstock mine would load a wagon train 547 miles 
in length. And he concludes by exclaiming, ‘‘ With 
this Croesus-like wealth we can defy the world.”’ 


After reading this, it is somewhat startling to find | 


in another column the statement, that, unless_ the 
delinquent subscribers of the paper pay up promptly, 
the editor won’t be able to get out the paper any 
longer. ‘‘For,’’ he adds, ‘‘we are almost busted 
now.”’ eae * 


was rendered January 3d, 18S3. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Iron and Steel Working Machine Tools, 


For Railways, Machine Shops, Forges, 
Rolling Mills, Etc., 


Turn-tables, Pivot Bridges, Shafting, Etc. 
THE 1876 LOCOMOTIVE INJECTOR, 


All Brass, Worked by one Motion of a Lever. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 


79 LIBERTY STREET, - - NEW YORK.- 





AARON FRENCH, CHAIRMAN, GEO. W. MORRIS, D.C. NOBLE, 8Ec. & TREAg 
JULIUS E. FRENCH, VICE CHAIRMAN. GEN. MAN’R. W, P. HANSELL, Gen Supt. 


THE AA, FRENCH SpRING (fo. [IMITED, 


Elliptic and Spiral Railway SPRINGS 
Wagon and Carriage Elliptic 


SPIRAL SPRINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, FOR VALVES, MACHINERY, &C 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Hansell’s Patent Keg Shape Street Car Springs, 


A. French’s Patent Hot Compressed. Band, 
USED ON ALL LOCOMOTIVE AND CAR SPRINGS 


ALL SPRINGS made of the Best Quality Crucible Steel. 


NEw YORK: | BosTON : | CHICAGO : St. Louts - 


OFFICE AND WORKS, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


88 Boreel Building, | 52 Mason Building, | 246 Clark Street, | 209N. Third Street, 
E. A. LITTLE, Agt. INO. KENT, Agt. JOS. M. ROGAN, Agt. M. M. BUCK & 00. Agta. 


2ist and Liberty Streets, 
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MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS 


RATILIWYALT 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


WirHovut CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAST 
TRALNS OF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THROUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anv FORT DODGE. 


THE 


Y ALL ODDS 


le EST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 





Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & Northwestern 


RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago and Council 
Blutfs (Omaha), and that it is preferred by all well-posted trav- 
elers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and thé short line between 


Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


Milwaukee, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard (Green 
Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, Minn., Cedar Rapids, 
Des Moines, Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Freeport, Elgin and Rockford, IIL. 

Among a few of the numerous points of superiority enjoyed 
by the patrons ef this road, are its DAY COACHES, which 
are the finest that human art and ingenuity can create; its 





Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississipr1 VALLEY, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 


PALATIAL SLEEPING CARs, 


which are models of comfort and elegance ; its 


PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, 


which are unsurpassed by any; and its 
WIDELY CELEBRATED 


NORTHWESTERN DININC CARS, 


the like of which are not run by any other road anywhere. In 
short, it is asserted that 


IT IS THE BEST EQUIPPED ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest and West of Chicago, 
business centres, summer resorts and noted hunting and fishing 
grounds are accessible by the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls nearly 6,000 miles of road and has over 
four hundred passenger conductors constantly caring for its 
millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route, AND 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents sell them. 
It costs no more to travel on this route, that gives first-class ac- 
comodations, than it does to go by the poorly equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort papers, or 
other information not obtainable at your local ticket office, 


‘waniae R. S. HAIR, 


General Passenger Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry, Chicago, D1. 


MANY HOURS SAVED, and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union PaciFic, 
and Atcaison, Topeka & Sanre Fe Raliways. 


Ge" Close Connections made in Union Depot with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Northern Pacific : 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 


and NORTHWEST. 
The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 


REMEMBER | LOUIS RAILWAY are composed of Com- 


fortable Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars, 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebrated 
PALACE DINING CAKS, 


150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, etc., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 


Gen’! Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 


NO LINE OF RAILWAY IN TH&u UNITED STATES HAS DONE MORE TO DEVELOP THE 


CREAT WEST and NORTHWEST 


THAN THE 








IT RUNS TWO 
FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
EACH WAY, DAILY, 
Between CHICAGO and 
MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, 
_ COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
ATCHISON, 
LEAVENWORTH and 
KANSAS CITY, 


lts train equipment consists 
of 
Magnificent Reclining 
Chair Cars, 
Pullman Palace Sleep- 
ing and Buffet Cars, 
World-famous Dining 
Cars, and 
Most Elegant and 
Roomy Day Cars. 
Baggage checked through. Tickets sold to destination. a3 
CHICACO.— E. ST. JOHN, Gen’i Ticket and Pass. Agent. 





g2 Rates of fare always as low as the lowest. 
R, R. CABLE, President and Gen’) Manager. 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. ENGRAVING 


a FOR ALL 
| VOTO €neravins ¢. 


ILLUSTRATIVE 
m 61 Park Place New York 


BDWARD B. SMITH. TOWNSEND DAVIS 


SMITH & DAVIS, 
General Insurance Agents 


(AND FORWARDERS), 


FIRE, LAKE, CANAL_AND OCEAN RI SUR- 
" RENT RATES. ae a ee 


Office, 200 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AND 
ADVERTISING | 


PURPOSES 
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American Lever Watch 


Lda 
After months of labor and experiment, we have at last 
a 


brought to perfection A NE WATCH, ItisaKey 
Winding Wateh with the Celebrated Anchor Lever 
Movement, Expansion Balance, Fully Jeweled. They are 
made of the best material. and in the very best manner so 
as to insure good time-keeping qualities. The Cases are 
made of our celebrated metal known as Aluminum Gold 
This metal hasa sufficient a nount of gold in the composition 
to givethe watch a genuine gold appearance, In- 
deed it cannot be tole from a Genuine Gold Watch except 
by the best Judges. They are finely enzraved or engine 
turned and are massive and strong and very handsome. 
making it Just the watch for aN who require a good 
strong watch and an accurate timekeeper. For 
trading and speculative purposes, it is superiorto any watch 
ev -r before offered. Tney can be sold readily for $15 and $20 
each, and traded for horses, cattle, &c. so as to double those 
imounts. We send the watch free by registered mail, on re- 
ceiptof $8.00 or wewillsend it C. 0. D. on receipt of 
$1.00 on acconnt, the balance can be paid atthe express 
etfice. We also have very fine Avuminum Gold Chains at 
$ 1.00 each. Beautiful Medallion Charms at 5OCents. We 
iave hundreds of testimonials but have room for only a few 











WORLD MAN'’FG Co. Menlo Park. Cal. Jan. 8, 1884. 
Gents:—The $3.00 Aluminum Gold Watch gives periect 

satisfaction, I enclose $30.00 for 9 more watches balance to 

be C. 0. D. Send atonce, Respectfully, Henry Braithwait. 





WORLD MAN’F6 Co. Gunnison, Col. Jan. 16, 1884. 
Sirs:—Some monthsagoI purchased one of your $8.00 Nev 

American Lever Watches and I soldit for $25.00. Please 

send me another. Enclosed find cash. Yours, H. J. Green. 


W. H. Waite, Woodburn, Ky , July 23, 1883. Writes:—The 
two New American Lever Watches purchased from you re- 
ceivedallright. Sold at once for $15.00 each. 

Sendall | WORLD MANUFACTURINC CO 
orders to 122 Nassau Street, New York. 








It is seldom that we meet with 
an article that so fully corresponds 
with its advertised good qualities 
as does the New American Lever 
Watch. It has the advantage of 
being made of that precivus metal 
Aluminum Gold; its works are ex- 
cellent and the general style of the 
case rank tt with the best Watch: s 
made anywhere, We recommend 
it to our readersasa watch that 
will give entire satisfaction. 


Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating 


A USEFUL TRADE EASILY LEARNED. 


— co 








Ce ae ee es 
gi Loe ar 
Pate 62.50. Sete oe 


APPARATUS, with which any one can do the finest qual- 
ity of Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating, on Watches, 
Chains, Rings, Knives, Forks and Spoons, I have made 
the above low-priced set, consisting of Tank lined with Acid- 
Proof Cement, Tyree Cells of Battery that will deposit 
30 pennyweightsbdf metal a day, Hanging Bars, Wire, 
Gold Solution, one quart of Silver Solution and half a 
gallon of Nickel. Alsoa box of Bright Luster, that will 
give the metal the bright and lustrous appearance of fin. 
ished work. Remember, these solutions are not exhausted, 
but will PLATE any number of articles, if the simple Book 
of Instructions is followed. Anyone can do it. A Wom- 
an’s Work. FOR FIFTY CENTS EXTRA, will send 
Six Chains or Rings that can be Gold Plated and sold 
for Two Dollars more than the whole outfit costs) Our Book 
“GOLD AND SILVER FOR THE PEOPLE,’ which offers 
unrivaled inducements to all, sent Free. If not success- 
ful, can be returned and exchanged for MORE THAN 
ITS VALUE. REMEMBER, this is a practical outfit 
and I will warrant it, or it can be returned at my expense. 
Will be sent C. O. D., if desired, upon receipt of $1.50, balance 
to be collected when delivered. Next size outfit, with Tank 
12x10x6, only SG.OO. TRY IT. Profits over 300 
per cent. BOOK SENT FREE. Address 


FREDERICK LOWEY, 96 and 98 Fulton St., N.Y. 
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Vou. III.—No. 1. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 
A Year’s Growth of the City by the 


Falls of the Mississippi. 





BY HARRY P. ROBINSON. 


I. 
_ POPULATION AND PROGRESS. 

Hard times seem to agree with Minneapolis. It 
will take but a very few more bad years such as the 
‘ Jast one to make it into a city of 200,000 inhabitants. 
What its exact population may be to-day it would 
not only be impossible to say, but 
also somewhat dangerous to guess; 


PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, JANUARY, 


erected, at a cost of nearly $8,000,000, would be 
enough to prove that; but to one who was here a year 
ago and has been over the city again within the last 
few weeks, there is no need of figures and second- 
hand facts to convince him. He can see it in every 
street and avenue in Minneapolis, in the stately bus- 
iness blocks that have arisen and the handsome resi- 
dences. He can hear it in the conversation of the 
people. He can read it in the newspapers and in 
things more convincing than print,—in the stores 
with their costly stocks and in the hurrying crowds 
upon the streets. He feels, in his every relation of 
life, that he is in a great and growing city. 

In the last few months, of course, Minneapolis has 


1885. Price 10 CeEnts. 


left considerable over $1,000,000 behind them when 
they went. Then the Army of the Tennessee met at 
neighboring Lake Minnetonka. Just before that the 
Odd Fellows had held their grand encampment here; 
and before that again the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union held their annual meeting in this 
neighborhood. Every such visit as this means not 
only a transient increase in trade, but advertisement 
for the city and many permanent residents. Many 
new industries have arisen in the past year and old 
ones have swelled to far larger proportions. Real 
estate property has increased considerably in value 
and municipal improvement has gone on rapidly and 
upon a liberal scale. Minneapolis, in fact, has a 
great future before it and recognizes 
the fact. It has a superb town site 





for by placing it at too low a figure 
a man would exile himself from the 
good graces of the city forever, while 
by estimating it as too large he 
would become an eternal object of 
hatred to St. Paul. <A year ago the 
writer had the hardihood to venture 
a conjecture in the columns of THE 
NoRTHWEST that the population of 
Minneapolis was something over 
90,000. He lived through it; but he 
has abandoned the profession of esti- 
mating populations in growing cities 
for the rest of his natural life. Of- 
ficially and collectively the people of 
Minneapolis to-day claim to number 
125,000 souls. Individually and in 
private they are content with from 
105,000 to 110,000. The last official 
count was that of the United States 
census in 1880, which placed the to- 
tal at 46,867; and since then all esti- 
mates have been but inference and 
guess work. There are various bases 
on which official Minneapolis grounds 
its estimate, two of the most impor- 
tant of which are the registered 
voting population and the number of 
school pupils. In the November 
election the list of registered voters 
showed over 28,000 names and on 
election day 20,218 votes were cast. 
In the public and private schools of 
the city there are supposed to be 
something more than 15,000 chil- 
dren between the ages of six and fif- 





HON, GEO, A, PILLSBURY, MAYOR OF MINNEAPOLIS, 
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and is sensibly laid out, with ample 
spaces set aside for park -purposes, so 
that," however great it may be- 
come, it can never be cramped or 
unsightly, but must always re- 
main, as it is now, a beautiful city, 
stately to look at and pleasant to 
live in. 
II. 
THE MAYOR OF THE CITY. 

More than a year ago, the writer 
said in the columns of THE NorTH- 
WEST, that if any man in Minneap- 
olis was asked to whom the city 
chiefly owed its prosperity, there 
would be no hesitation in his an- 
swer— ‘‘the Pillsburys.’’ Since 
then the people of Minneapolis have 
had no cause to change their opin- 
ions, while last spring they gave a 
somewhat emphatic utterance to 
them by electing one of the mem- 
bers of this remarkable family — the 
Hon. George Alfred Pillsbury —to 
the mayoralty of the city by an over- 
whelming vote. A liking for hard 
work and a belief in its virtues seem 
to have been early rooted in the Pills- 
bury family, for, in England, more 
than two centuries and a half ago, 
they bore for their motto the words 
‘* Labor omnia vincit. - But in all the 
generations of Pillsburys since then 
who have lived and worked from 
English Essex to Massachusetts and 








teen years. That, however, it is 
further supposed, does not represent 
more than about forty per cent of the population of 
the city between the ages of five and twenty-one, 
which is accordingly placed at a total of about 29,- 
000. Ifthe writer bad not first declared that he had 
given up the business of estimating population he 
would like to say that there seem to be pretty suffi- 
cient grounds to justify a claim of, well, over 100,000 
people. Asit is he will only think it, and advise 
his readers in other towns to compare the figures 
with the voting and school populations in their own 
cities and draw their own conclusions. 

That the city has grown at a prodigious rate in the 
last ‘twelve months there can be no question. The 
mere, fact that over 2,500 new buildings have been 
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felt to some extent the dulness of business which has 
depressed all America. The greatest milling and 
wheat centre in the world could not help but feel it. 
3ut the intense activity of the summer. months pre- 
vented its weighing nearly so heavily as it did upon 
the East, and, by all accounts, the depression has 
been much greater in the further West and on the 
Pacific than here. In the summer there were two or 
three incidental booming influences which gave Min- 
neapolis a lift and helped to hoist her over the bad 
time ahead. Toward the end of July the Grand 
Army of the Republic held its grand annual encamp- 
ment in Minneapolis, bringing an influx of visitors 
estimated at from 60,000 to 80,000, who must have 


Minnesota, it may be doubted 

whether any one of them has bet- 
ter deserved to bear the motto than the present 
mayor of Minneapolis. It was Lord, Brougham 
who was advised by a friend to ‘“‘confine himself, if 
possible, to the work of five ordinary men;’’ but his 
toil-loving lordship himself might have been envious 
of the amount of downright hard work which Mr. 
Pillsbury has got through in his life. Setting his 
early life aside for the present, the mayor has only 
been in Minneapolis six years as yet. During that 
time he has been president of the Minneapolis Board 
of Trade, of the City Council, of the Homeopathic 
Hospital and the Minneapolis Free Dispensary; and 
is still president of the Chamber of Commerce, of 
the Pillsbury & Hulbert Elevator Company, of the 
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